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HE gymnasium and locker room combine to 

form the physical department. Coordination 
means efficiency. Greatest efficiency is obtained 
when these two units are planned and equipped 
as one. This is a service offered by the Medart 
Organization. Makers of both gymnasium appa- 
ratus and steel lockers, Medart has fifty-six years 
of experience on the physical side of education. 
The Medart experience and the Medart Engineering 
service are offered to interested institutions without 
obligation. Send for the Medart catalog of gym- 
nasium apparatus and steel lockers. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, 
Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving, Steel Cabinets and the Junior 
Line for the Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MEG. CO., 3532 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
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He Should Have Attended es 








the Morning Sessions .. 





Because his health was frail, René Des- 
cartes was sent to school only in the 
afternoon. 


The morning classes would have been 
much better, for as most schoolrooms 
in the early seventeenth century, the 
one at La Flieche that this famous 
French philosopher attended as a boy 
was improperly ventilated and badly 
heated by a smoking, wood-burning 
fireplace. 


By afternoon, the little schoolroom was 
so laden with pungent fumes that the 
bad heating and ventilating facilities 
soon told on the pupils’ health and 
greatly impaired their learning. 


But now times have changed. The mod- 
ern school demands clean, pure and 
wholesome air not only during the 


merican Rlower 


morning classes or just in the afternoon, 
but whenever the school is occupied. 


The American Blower Corporation, 
specialists in heating and ventilating 
equipment, offers Universal Heating 
and Ventilating Units which already 
are installed in a long and imposing list 
of the nation’s schools. 


Whether you are considering an instal- 
lation in a new structure or your present 
one, you will find these Units simple in 
design—efficient in operation—abso- 
lutely dependable from every point of 
view. They deliver a constant supply of 
fresh, heated air, while completely 
eliminating the danger of direct draft. 


Call or write for complete information. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CPTIES 


(855) 








& VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING. MECHANICAL DRAFT 











MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR SM vs anouns EQUIPMENT SINCE 168 


A free book of 112 pages 
showing installations 
of Universal Units in 
all parts of the coun- 
try will be sent you 
promptly upon 
request. 
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Scurrying Children— / 
Hurrying Nurses 


Know no fear of 
Norton - controlled Doors 


The fact that so many of the 
country’s representative schools, 
hospitals, buildings and homes are 


equipped with 


NORTON 
DOOR CLOSERS 


shows that the door closer is consid- 


ered of sufficient importance to be 





regarded alone, and that such consid- 


eration leads to specifying Norton. 


The Norton, giving long and trouble-free service, is the only door 
closer which controls the door throughout its swing . . . an invalua- 
ble factor of safety for tray-laden nurses and scurrying school 


children. Send for catalog describing its unusually efficient design. . 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


2900 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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-PERMANENCY—the Result of True Worth Alone! 


Advertising, sales talk, personal contact, bought testimonial,—these may help sales 
along, but only real service, quality material and quality workmanship can assure you 
unfailing, permanent use. 





commands a specific price, carefully computed on the basis of past experience. This price 
buys full title to service of character,—equipment which is Silent, Safe, and Sure. 


In Value, Not Price, Is Your Asset 


No Matter What You Pay for Drapes, How Little or How Much, 
They Are of No Value Unless They Open and Close E-V-E-R-Y Time. 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR A “QUIET BOOK”! 
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HE UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for 
drawing fresh air directly from out of 
doors — cleaning it — warming it to a 
comfortable temperature—and deliver- 
ing it in such a manner that there is an 


agreeable air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated 





where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 
vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 
better health, better attendance records 


— more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, 
or plan remodeling a present building, 
learn the facts regarding the Univent, 


which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 


by any other unit venti- Ag other ventilator gives tecture and school ad- 


lator—because the Uni- 
vent’s important features 


are exclusive to itself. 








ministration everywhere. 


will be gladly sent you 


(trace \/ arn) 


School children every’ VENTILATION 


by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/l. 


upon request. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 








~© Sales and Service ~ - 
BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON, D. Cc. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 
UTICA PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANE WINNIPEG,MAN. 
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Let us suggest a logical supply. 








ORIGINAL De Pu SPLINTS; Write for the DePuy Catalog. 
- SS” 








There are over 100 items in the complete DePuy 
catalog. Many of them have been designed for the 
requirements of the modern school. All of them meet 
the highest standards of medical and x-ray diagnosis. 
DePuy service to the school is based on years of 
experience as the oldest exclusive manufacturers of 
fracture appliances. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING CO., WARSAW, INDIANA 
vvvvvvvVvvvVvvvvvTvVvVvVvVvYyv 
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—— Shown for the First Time 
— at the N. E. A. Convention 


















Sosy 


DRIES QUICKER THAN A TOWEL he 






Over 2,000 Educational Executives from 
1 2 Colleges and School Districts inspected this 
new model SANI-DRI at the recent N. E. A. 
Exhibit. Most all commented on the 
new speed, the immediate, forceful flow of 


Improvements air, the quick drying and lack of noise. 
ot tie nt ee This “Silent-F” SANI-DRI is the result of 
described in a new booklet years of simplification—today you find a 


jus ff th ress. . 
iit perfected drier—faster, stronger, better. 


All the details, from the new A more pleasing design, a new height with 


height and revolving nozzle 


to the special motor and revolving nozzle and a construction that is 
ee Prag ssecnaty = mischief-proof. Saves 50% to 90% of your 
ol in is 00 et, « e . 
Points of Perfection.” Send towel costs and renders a sanitary drying 
— S os eee ae service that is as continuous and perma- 
litter and expense” change pale: 

to “service and profit.” nent as your building. Send for the new 

booklet. 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago. Illinois 


x a a ee ne ee ee en ee a ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
Electrical Division, Dept. 29-A, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


I’d like to read the new booklet describing the new “SF” Sani-Dri. Without obligation, please send to 
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Leading Them 











TP yrs - SMERTCAN MACHINE. CO. 


= Beg 
aA BELCIT, Wis -Aoe HESTER, Ne 
: 


Flare 


— 


r 
' 


The B-4 
Single Surfacer 





Today woodworking instructors demand chines of world renowned quality; ma- 
quality more than anything else in the chines that pay dividends in greater stu- 
machines they specify. They know that dent interest in shop work, in more and 
students cannot obtain full value from better work done, safer working condi- 
manual arts instruction when called upon tions and longest enduring service. They 
to work with inferior, out-of-date wood- give the student the obvious advantages 
working machines. of a practical course in woodworking 
Yates-American of- machine operation. 

fers instructors the 
opportunity of ob- 
taining the “real 
thing” in school ma- 

















Get the most value for the money you 
spend by specifying Yates-American ma- 
chines. We will gladly give you full par- 
ticulars on any machine in.which you are 
interested. 







Yates-American 
Machine Company 


Educational Division 


Beloit as - * - - Wis. No. 20 Universal Saw 





No. 1 Variety 
Saw 

















Equipped with 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


WIRING 
MATERIALS 


The splendid forty-six story Steuben 
Building in Chicago’s busiest district, 
is one of the outstanding modern 


buildings of the country. 


The architects, engineers and build- 
ers who created this majesticsentinel, 
strove not only to make it a thing 
of beauty but a supremely efficient 


business headquarters. 


General Electric Wiring Materials 
were chosen to assure its electrical 


efficiency. Hidden behind those tow- 








ering walls, they play a silent but 


THE STEUBEN CLUB BUILDING 
Randolph and Wells Streets, Chicago, III. vitally important part. They keep Op- 


President: Henry J. Greune 


First Vice-President: Walter R. Miller ~ 
Architect: K. M. Vitzthum and Company erating costslow . . . they keep elec- 
Associate Architect: John Burns 
General Contractors: Paschen Brothers ; 4 > ! 
Electrical Contractor: Dearborn Electric Construction Company trical Service always at its best a 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 





MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT - GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY + BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 






































Ask your Glassware Supply 
House for samples and prices 
of #A Tumblers. All sizes and 
designs. They are guaranteed to | : ta_#_e | 
outlast them all. Clear in color. ee 
Glazed edges. Smooth bottoms. HAZBLATLAS GLASS Co. | ha 376 | 
WHEELING W.VA PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 
ones “ Dnt: Oe ; TUMBLER 
WORLDS - LARGEST: TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 
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Alwoys 


Sturtevant Uni 








they enjoy outdoor 
air — (indoors ..- 


--- alr filtered clean and always 
at the temperature desired __. 


CO modern ventilating apparatus can keep school 
children air-comfortable—regardless of the weather!.. 


It is a tribute to engineering initiative that outdoor air 
may be brought indoors in perfect control...that it may be 
filtered clean of dust...warmed to any desired temperature 
and discharged without a hint of draft...aniformly...SAFELY! 


A Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilator does just that. It 
does it SILENTLY! The controlling mechanism is simple 
and dependable. It may be entirely automatic or equipped 
for individual, manual operation if desired. 


Many actual photographs of unit heater-ventilator instal- 
lations in schools, old and new, are found in our new 
U. V. Catalog number 361. It will be a pleasure to send 
you a copy on request—no obligation whatever! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. + Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~« Hyde Park, Mass. + Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati: Cleveland: Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford: Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. ~ Canaan Offices at: Toronto; 
Montreal and Galt « Alo Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





the Sileng 
t Heater-Ventilator 









































SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ery FILTERED CLEAN e¥d AND TEMPERED 
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HEYWOOD-WA 
















UNIT MOVABLE DESK SET 


ERE is a modern, practical school desk that 
assures easy, rigid, and positive adjustment. 
Unlike any other style, the desk and chair supports are 
wedge shaped. They do not depend on bolts and nuts 
and, therefore, cannot work down even if the adjust- 
ment studs are only partially tightened. . . . On other 
types of adjustable desks, one must strain and struggle 
to tighten the bolts to a point where they “bind” 
against the supports. Such an adjustment, depending 
on hand-created pressure alone, cannot have the 
security or permanence of this Heywood-Wakefield 
wedge-type of adjustment. . . . This desk has many 
other advantages, too, that experienced school buyers 
will appreciate. The under structure is built of heavy 
gauge steel tubing; the desk box is attractive and 
roomy; and the swivel-type chair has a deep seat and 
a posture back. . . . Write to the nearest Heywood- 
Wakefield sales office for detailed information on 
this and other modern school desks. 
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J, Adjustment wont 
Fk Down 


KEFIELD 

































Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-5 


SALES OFFICES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 

New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


\.) IN 
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Dunham Pump Superiority 


is based on fundamentals of design and construction 

















Dunham Vacuum Pump 
This complete and compact unit, (consist- 
ing of an electrically driven Centrifugal 
Pump, with Exhauster, Air Separating 
Tank and Automatic Discharge Valve) is 
all assembled on a rigid cast iron base up- 
on which all of the necessary control equip- 
ment is also mounted. The Pump delivers 
water at a steady pressure of 20 lbs. per 
square inch. These pumps are made in 
sizes and capacities for every school heat- 


ing requirement. 


Dunham Condensation 
Pump and Reeeiver 


This pump supplies an efficient and inex- 
pensive means of returning condensate to 
the boiler. Its action is entirely automatic, 
being controlled by float switch mounted 
on Receiver. Dunham condensation Pumps 
are low in first cost, have small operating 
costs, accelerate the heating of the build- 
ing through improved circulation, and 


provide a positive removal of condensate 


from the system to the boiler. 


Correct scientific research and approved 
engineering practice are essential to the 
manufacturer who would build pumps for 
use in the school field. If these be lack- 
ing the problem of meeting the exacting 
requirements of school heating would be 
impossible of solution. 


In Dunham Pumps are incorporated both 
of these two fundamentals of research and 
engineering, with the added experience of 
this company with heating systems for all 
classes of structures during the last quarter 
century. As a result you will find that 
Dunham Pumps have high efficiency, long 
life, great freedom from repairs, and ex- 
tremely low maintenance costs. 


Your school’s pump requirements de- 
mand nothing less than the best to insure 
proper results in heating your building. 
Be sure that your pumps bear the name 
Dunham. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM Co. 


Dunham Building 


450 East Ohio Street Chicago 





FLOAT SWITCH 
“eo 










FUSED 
~ KNIFE 
SWITCH 





INLET 
CONNECTION 


DISCHARGE 
TO BOILER 
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Grass Cutting Equipment 
of Known Value 
for Schools 


UILT up to precision standards in 
both material and workmanship, 
Toro grass cutting equipment will be 
the choice of those schools who de- 
mand the best in machinery of this 
type. With the experience gained 
in supplying over 2600 golf courses in 
the United States and foreign countries, 


grounds are assured of the inherent quality built into every piece of Toro ma- 


chinery. 
Write today for beautiful thirty-two page 


superintendents of 


illustrated 


buildings and 








catalog, showing all 


types of machinery for constructing and maintaining large areas of turf. 


Toro Manufacturing Co., 3°. Vo. 


AVENUE 
MINN. 


SNELLING 


Service station strategically located in the larger distribution centers 














‘It isn’t 
Right, to 
Tempt Them 


How often we have heard this said about leaving money laying 
around carelessly ... about displaying costly jewelry unneces- 
sarily. Yet in the school rooms not equipped with a safe method 
of taking care of books and wraps, we tempt little boys and 
girls in the most formative period of their lives! There is a 
constant temptation before them in those unlocked doors... 
those pretty clothes and nick nacks, that they can’t resist. Steal- 
ing from the open clockroom is so easy that even small children 
carry on this petty pilfering and turn into “Baby Bandits”. 


123 W. Eighth 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


The MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE will stop them! 
How much easier to prevent . . . than to discipline afterward. 
The Miller School Wardrobe will absolutely prevent stealing 
... for there is only one key to the Miller Wardrobe doors... 
and the teacher holds that key. When she wishes, she can un- 
lock the entire set of doors, or a single door, with one simple 
movement. This is the famous single control Miller School 
Wardrobe. The most up-to-date schools in America are instal- 
ing Miller School Wardrobes. Write today for catalog W-7 
which gives complete information on these wardrobes. 


Kansas City 


Missouri 





Street 
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Steel Desk. 

and Chair 

with Lifting Top 
No.J14 







MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


specify ““American”’ 








Pedestal Desk. 
and Chair 
No.104 



















a tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S. C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 

. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


Tubular Steel 
eaten 
ombination 
De SK 
| No 101 


























































CAdjustable 
Universal 

Tablet Arm 
Chair 






cAdjustable 
Universal No]3S 3 














“The Factory is in Michigan, 
: But the Service is Local to you.” ite. i aaaiiatiiataes 


















“American Seating Company 2 Ye 


1001 Lytton Bldg. . Chicago, Illinois 


ARE BEST!” 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 





Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE. P 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities 
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Goucher College paints wit 


Barreled Sunlight 


OR good looks ... for ample light... for washed, like tile, without wearing away. 


dirt-resistance and ready washability . .. 
Goucher College, like many other modernschools, 
paints with Barreled Sunlight. 


In Goucher’s Administration Building, Gym- 
nasium, and all Dormitories, interior surfaces, 
painted with Barreled Sunlight, have a rich 
depth, a satin-smooth texture. And this flaw- 
lessly smcoth finish, so pleasing to the eye, 
serves a highly practical purpose—it stubbornly 
resists dirt, fcr it has no pores in which dirt can 
become embedded. Furthermore, it may be 





Interiors painted with Barreled Sunlight are 
assured ample light, free from glare. 

Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 
white longest. 

In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Drums and 
cans. Easy to tint. For priming, use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. Note coupon below. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-D Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York 
—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors 
in all principal cities. 


Barreled Sunlight 
is easily tinted 


Any desired shade may be ob- 
tained by mixing ordinary 
colors in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white — or by using 
the hancy tubes of Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors, now 
available in two sizes. Quanti- 
ties of five gallons or over 
tinted to order at the factory 
withcut extra charge. 








U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 





OW, 
“Barreled =: 
: Sunlight ; 
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=: 
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Please send us your booklet, ‘‘Interiors of Lasting White 


ness,” and a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are 
interested in the finish checked here. 
Gloss ( Semi-Gloss Flat 
Name 
Street 
Swimming Pool, Goucher College. Splendid example of the _ denei 
ity 


clean, bright, cheerful interiors made possible by the use 


of Barreled Sunlight 
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MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 


Chicago 





CLASSROOM’S 


precious quiet 
guarded by this 
sound resistant door 


_ FLUSHWOOD 


A T E N T E€ D) 


Keeping out the disturbing noises of busy 
hallways, where activity must go on, from 
the precious silence of the classroom 
where studies must not be interrupted. 


Resistance to sound is only one of the 
many practical and valuable features 
which Flushwood offers to the School 
builder. There are many others such as 
—low cost—sturdy construction—distinc- 
tive beauty. 


Let us send you complete information 
about Flushwood. We feel sure it will 
solve your door problem just as it has for 
hundreds of other school builders the 
nation over. A card to our nearest office 
will bring a prompt reply. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


Detroit Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro, N. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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AN it be that the historic attitude of 
children towards school is undergoing a 
change? That attitude which is summed 


up in the oft-quoted lines :— 


** And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 


Today, parents and teachers are aware of a certain 
‘ lack of sincerity in the “unwillingness.” Not that 
healthy, high-spirited boys and girls hadn’t rather play 
than work. Yet somehow it seems that much of the old 
bitter antagonism has evaporated. Why? 


More reasonable hours. The abolition of “cruel and 
unusual’” punishments. New methods of pedagogy 
which make schoolwork easier and more interesting. 
Comfortable, cheerful, livable school buildings. 


In this last improvement, Bonded Floors have 
played a creditable part. Consider the many points 
of superiority of these modern resilient floors as con- 
trasted with the hard, drab-looking school floors of 


The days of dreary drudgery are over—Schools are now pleasant places to work in 















willin gly 
o\ chool | 


yesterday. Instead of noisy clatter ... quiet. Instead of 
cold, unyielding surfaces... warmth and comfort un- 
derfoot. In place of bare ugliness... attractive, restful 
colors. Yet such floors cost no more than other types. 
They are easier to clean, and do not require constant 
and expensive refinishing. In thousands of schools, 
they have proved their ability to stand up undef 
heaviest traffic conditions. 


Now let’s assume that you have decided on resilient 
floors of this type for your school. A Bonded Floors 
representative calls and shows you samples of cork- 
composition materials. A few of several dozen standard 
color effects obtainable in Sealer Linoleum and Sealex 
Treadlite Tiles are illustrated on the next page. An 
interesting point is that these units may be combined 
in hundreds of different ways. Lay them from rolls and 
you have a solid colored floor for your class rooms and 
corridors. Cut them in strips and tiles 
and you have a handsome, hand-made 
floor with an ornamental border—like 


(Continued on next page) 











YCHOOL FLOORS 
that are colorful - comfortable and durable 


Continued from preceding page utors with the sole idea of delivering satisfactory 
floors. Our faith in their workmanship and in Sealex 
materials is evidenced by our Guaranty Bond against 





the one illustrated above. On request, the Bonded 
Floors designing staff will submit for your approval 
patterns as simple or elaborate as you desire, suitable repair expense. 

for any school area. Call upon us for any service or information you may 
require in connection with floors—no obligation, of 
course. You'll be interested in our authoritative book- 
let on school floors, prepared by architects. May we 


You'll find Bonded Floors Company a pleasant or- 
ganization to do business with. Our service takes care 
of everything. We will cooperate in choosing the proper 
type of floor, aid in working out the design. We will put 


vou in touch with an experienced, trustworthy distrib- BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, Inc. 


utor near you, who will install our materials’ correctly. 


send you a copy? 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 





We have selected and trained our authorized distrib- General Office: Kearny, N. J. Authorized distributors in principal cities 
My z ; a age . 
r ‘ All Bonded Floors of linoleum and cork-composition tile are made by 


the exclusive Sealer Process, which renders them immaculately sanitary 
spot-proof, stain-proof, easy-to-clean. 


BONDE LOORS 


Resilient Floors Backed by a Guaranty Bond 
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Beautiful auditorium in the Denfield Senior = ——- 
High School, Duluth, Minn. Note the attrac- ‘Eeeeeee 
tive Acousti-Celotex ceiling. 


Speaking and hearing conditions are perfect in 
this auditorium of the Royal Oak High School, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. Acousti-Celotex permits 
no echoes or reverberations. 











Echoes Subdued 


in these auditoriums 


HERE is no need for Every school can assure the best manent, that are easily in- 
echoes or sound rever- ‘ble hh : diti f, stalled in old buildings or 
berations to spoil school ex- Pesstote hearing conditions for plays new. 
ercises ...or to annoy ,,. school exercises ... concerts ... Send for this booklet 
audiences that gather to There is a lot more of in- 


“ by installing Acousti-Celotex. 
hear them. y od terest concerning Acousti- 


You can do what was Celotex which we have told 
done in the two auditoriums shown Gives attractive decoration in our new folder “Better Study 
re y xe ake : > - ° ¥ +4 - 3 ~ ed J r 
here y - can "|" a —— Acousti-Celotex’s natural tan Conditions in Schools. W hy not 
, _ Qa > -ta1 Ce 7 . -o ~ * ~ 
words spo ¥ ae rs stage color and pleasing texture add send the coupon for your copy 
carry more distinctly to every lis- : +1: = now? 
ie p » eZ 7 oO. S 
tener—that music sung or played oe yp age | oe ae ' 7 
arith tee haan eenet: cheatin : material Can aisO De painted OF THe CELoTEx Company, Chicago, III. 
Nill DE a wenye stenciled without reducing its ———— eo 
i > > ~~ P4 4 . - ll ? . . IVLULLS - INCW rieans, souisiana 
The way to do this is to insta acoustical properties. It comes ane toe et i a 
4° = oge ° . . . srvancn Oalies ces im many rincip cities 
Acousti-Celotex ceilings. Acousti- in single units, durable and per- (See telephone books ton Fh cei — 
Celotex is the remarkable material ai das In Canada; Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
OF ; ‘i . — Montreal 
that controls sound and reduces re- 
rerl i I - -riod CELOTEX Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by approved 
verberation to the proper perio¢ (Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) Acousti-Celotex contractors 
4 - ‘6 ” 3 ; . : 
without making the room “flat” or ia the tentement: f-an8 Sadie 


”? manufacture by The Celotex THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Nations Schools—4-29 
, Company, Chicago, Il. ° : 
919 No, Mich. Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about Acousti 
Celotex. Please send me your booklet, “Better Study 


Cc oO LU STi oa A OTEX Conditions in Schools.” 
. 
Ee TO TO TET CE TT OL Er. re eT oe 
ESSE RE LE OE EE ES, EEL LE TT LS 


MEE. Hac tcaceeewsseseedhdsenedadeees ene etberaee 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING NE sis dled balieiieeeieiacanesmeiaaaialed 


“dead 
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100% on every test! 


ERE are five tests a good cleaning material 
must meet: 


Does it clean speedily ? 

Does it work thoroughly ? 

Is it safe to use? 

Does it rinse away easily and completely? 
Is it economical? 


APN 


Oakite is scientifically compounded to fulfill every 
one of these requirements perfectly. 


Grease and dirt yield readily to the powerful emul- 
sifying action of Oakite. Cleaning time is cut to the 
minimum. Little or no scrubbing is needed on any 
cleaning job when this efficient material is used. And 
Oakite cannot injure painted or polished surfaces— 
will not harm skin or clothing. Its free-rinsing qual- 
ities make it easy to mop up—all dirt and foreign ma- 
terial go with it. No slippery films or insoluble de- 
posits remain. 


Our nearby Service Man will gladly show you how 
Oakite saves time and work and lowers the cost of 
cleaning floors, walls, woodwork, windows, desks and 
other equipment. You assume no obligation by ask- 
ing us to have him call. 
Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 

Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, *Boston, petape- 
port, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, “Camden, N. J.; Canton, 0O.; Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago. *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O.; *Dailas, 

*Davenport, “Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, Des Moines, *Detroit, 


Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; “Indianapolis, *Jack- 


onville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; Madi- 
son, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline. 
Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; New Haven, 


"New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; 

*Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
Portland, Me.; *Portiand, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Provi- 
dence, Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; “Rochester, _N, ¥. 


Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal. *San_ 
Francisco, ‘Seattle, *St Ijuis, *St Paul, "South 
Bend. Ind.; Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 


*Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, 

N. Y.; *Vancouver, B. C.; Waterbury, Conn.; 

Wichita, Kan.; Williamsport, Pa.; Worcester, 
Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


PARE REG. U.S PAT. OFK 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ws Methods 
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The Smart, Modern HOTEL PICCADILLY has 














Hartshorn Shades on Hartshorn Rollers 
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Geo. and Edw. Blum — S. Walter Katz, Associate Architects 


FINE SHADE PRODUCTS FOR FINE BUILDINGS 


EAR Broadway, in the heart of New 
York City’s theatrical and amusement 
district, stands the inviting new Hotel 
Piccadilly — destined to dispense hospi- 
tality to visitors from all over the world. 


This fine new building has 901 windows, 
all fitted with window shades of Hartshorn 
Shade Cloth. And guests of the hotel 
will enjoy perfect service from the shade 
rollers—rollers that never balk or stick 


— Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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destructive to | 
property and 
dangerous to 
life, are handled 
-imacid-proof 
riron fans 
as safely as 
pure air is in 
ans of other 
‘materials. 


iron fans 
} exhaust efficient 
fumes from 
>hemical labor- 
atories and  * 
‘corrosive | 
processes in. 
‘any volume up 
‘to 5000 cubic 

feet per minute. 
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Bulletin No. 144 0-F 
(A. I. A. File ‘fF 
30dl1) should "4 &£ 
be in your files. "Ra 
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The Answer 


toa 


Knotty Problem 





Rixson No. 20 and 25 


Single Acting Floor Check 


How to be sure the school door is 
equipped with checks that will stand 
the gaff. That is a problem of no 
mean proportions, especially to school 
board executives whose experience 
has taught them the unusual de- 
mands made on school doors. 


Checks can be devised of bulky pro- 
portions and clumsy action to serve 
economically from the standpoint of 
time. But to secure durability plus 
light positive door control means you 
must be sure the school architect 
knows the construction and reputa- 
tion of Rixson “Twenty” and “Twen- 
ty-five.” 





THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia Los Angeles Winnipeg 


Atlanta New Orleans 
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\ 
Builders’ Hardware 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 








Overhead Door Checks 
Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


























RADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 


} 


A few Schools and 
Institutions Using 
BRADLEYS 


Denfield High School 

uluth, Minn. 
AutomotiveTrades Schoo! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
WheelockFemaleAcademy 
Millerton, Okla. 

Tilden High School 
Chicago, Iil. 

Indiana Reformatory 
Pendleton, Ind. 
Little Rock High School 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Abraham Lincoln Junior 

High School 

Rockford, Il. 
and hundreds of others 
ia all parts of the country. 
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Why Nation’s Foremost Schools 


standardize on 


EALTHY, boisterous children—crowding into the 

washroom—splashing water, making extra janitor 
work, “killing time”: relieving this condition is a duty 
every school board owes to teachers, janitors, and to the 
future citizens they are building. 


Bradley Washfountains correct washroom conditions and 
at the same time save water and accommodate more pupils 
in the same amount of floor space. 

Ata Bradley, ten children can wash at once. Far less room 
is required for one Bradley than for ten wash bowls, faucets, 
or any other type of equipment. Thus enlargements for in- 
creased enrollments can often be saved. 


Each child has plenty of clean, running water, but ten 
children use no more water than one child would use at a 
faucet—resulting in actual water savings as high as 90%. 


The Bradley is self-flushing—easier to keep clean—and it 
is so designed that water and suds drip back into the bowl, 
making the floor, also, easier to keep clean. 


These area few of the advantages which have prompted hun- 
dreds of schools to standardize on Bradley Washfountains. 


Bradleys are made in types, sizes, shapes, and colors to 
fit any need in new buildings or old. Shall we have a Bradley 
Representative call to help layout and equip a truly modern, 
sanitary washroom? 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN COMPANY 
2207 Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


_BIRADILEY 








Send for this New 
Catalog No. 1028 


Includes a brief summary 
of progress of modern 
washroom development, 
illustrations and de- 
scriptions of all types of 
Bradleys, installation views 
and typical modern wash- 
room layouts. 
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Is the Superintendent the School 
System’s Head?" 


City school systems are prone to develop not according to plan but in 


a more or less piecemeal fashion. 


There is need therefore for func- 


tional organization in the school system, supplemented by research 


By M. R. KEYWORTH, SuPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


HE approach to educational organization 

must be based upon the philosophy underly- 

ing such public activity and must be con- 
ceived of as a means to an end in the attainment 
of the objectives set up in the accepted phi- 
losophy. In a democratic organization there 
must be centralization of planning and control 
and decentralization of execution. 

In every activity, individual or group, private 
or public, there are three definite functions— 
planning, executing and appraising. Although 
each is of coordinate rank and value, yet by their 
very nature they represent different types of ac- 
tivity. To secure the most efficient operation of 
a purpose, careful provision must be made for 
their proper functioning. Since necessity de- 
veloped through strong competition tends to ac- 
celerate progress, it may be conceded that the 
recognition of functional organization in com- 
mercial activity has proceeded faster and more 
efficiently than in public activity. Insofar as the 
general underlying principles of planning, execut- 
ing and appraising apply to private as well as 
public activity it is possible to use private or- 
ganization as an illustration without approving 
of the detailed practices or methods used by a 
specific economic organization. 

The development of most city school systems, 





*Paper read at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, Cleveland, February, 1929. 


particularly those whose growth has been fairly 
normal and continuous, has been a process of 
piecemeal evolution. Changing educational de- 
mands and needs have necessarily been treated as 
matters of expediency. Schools have either 
lacked or have not utilized the means for de- 
termining their needs by objective evidence. They 
have either lacked or have not utilized the means 
for measuring their products. Inevitably the de- 
velopment of the schools has been modified by 
such factors as group requests, individual opin- 
ion, political influence and entrenched personnel. 
A subject has been added or a position created in 
a manner best suited temporarily to avoid oppo- 
sition and to satisfy as far as possible insistent 
needs and demands. Sooner or later such a school 
system becomes disorganized and _ inefficient. 
Community dissatisfaction, outside surveys and 
reorganization follow. 

The stress of competition and the inexorable 
demands of stockholders for profits have forced 
successful industries to become efficient. Those 
that have not done so have either become bank- 
rupt and disappeared, have been absorbed by a 
successful competitor or have been reorganized 
and refinanced. Certain industries have made 
colossal mistakes. The high mortality rate among 
industries is evidence of this... Such industries 
can disappear without disrupting society. Schools 


1 Report No. 62, Business Death Rates, A. W. Shaw & Co., 1925. 








22 
cannot do so. School systems must correct their 
errors and proceed. 

Out of the stress of industrial conflict, the 
surviving industries have certain characteristics 
that are so general as to be significant. These 
are: (a) specialization of work into depart- 
ments on a functional basis; (b) the combination 

of the line and staff vcypes of organization—the 
line type for efficiency and the staff type for 
planning, deliberation and adjustment; (c) the 
keeping of minute and accurate records in all de- 
partments; (d) experimentation and research 
for improvement and growth. 

Functional organization is as applicable to 
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school systems as to industry. Every school sys- 
tem in fact does have functional organization. It 
is more a question of degree, of specialization, of 
differentiation and of definition. 

Functional organization as applied to a school 
system means a differentiation and division of 
the work to be performed into sections, each sec- 
tion consisting of work that pertains to a specific 
type which is specialized and which requires spe- 
cific techniques. A distinction needs to be made 
between a functional division and a compart- 
ment. In a compartment all types of work are 
performed. Each compartment is practically a 
complete system in itself. In a compartmental 
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system the whole system is a con- 
federation of several systems. 





























, To provide and create, in accordance 

_with state law, an organization to 

' plan, organize, operate, and appraise 

' the public education of the children 

| of Hamtramck; and to appraise the work 

|} of the school board at regular elect- 
ions according to law 


a: 


—_ , 
BOARD OF ee | 


7 members) 





to keep the people informed 





Executive 
(Supt. of Schools) 





education and to the profession 








To supervise and administrate individual , 
schools; to delegate to teachers class- 
room instruction; to appraise the work 
of the teachers; to kecp superintendent 
informed; community relationships 


To adopt policies and enlarge public education in 
accordance with state law; to select a professional 

' executive and to delegate to him the operation of 

' the plan; to appraise the working of the plan and 

to make changes upon the basis of objective evidence 


r 
| To act as executive which involves the facilitation of the instruct- | 
' 
! 
' 
! 


Functionally, a board of educa- 
tion is a legislative and an ap- 
praisal body. Its only power is by 
resolution at a legal session. It is 
composed of lay members who are 
representatives of the public and 
who are not presumed to be educa- 
tional specialists. To restrict un- 
duly the qualifications of board 
members would be a perversion of 
the principles of a democratic gov- 


ies. ernment. Board members serve 


generally without remuneration. 
Obviously, the board is to see that 
schools are established, operated 
and maintained in compliance with 
law and with local needs. The 
board decides what is to be done 
and, upon approval of what is 
done, authorizes payment out of 
| public funds. The basic conception 


! 
| 
! 
| 
| 


ional process through: putting the educational plan into practice; ' of lay members serving without 
keeping the board of education and the people informed of conditions 
in the schools; furnishing creative leadership both to the board of 


' compensation implies that the 
oo tenth ot tn el ; board members authorize what 

is to be done but that they do not 
do it themselves. Functionally, a 
board member would be obviously 
out of place in actually laying 
bricks in a new school building, in 
firing a boiler, hiring a teacher or 
teaching a class. The board adopts 
the policies, selects an executive, 
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tion. The executive 
function is putting into 
effect the adopted poli- 
cies of the board of ed- 
ucation. The executive 
officer of the board is 
the superintendent of 
schools who corre- 
sponds to the general 
manager in an indus- 
trial organization. 

An analysis of the 
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To adopt policies and entarge public education in ' 
| accordance with state law; to select a professional ' 
| executive and to delegate to him the operation of 
' the plan; to appraise the working of the plan and ' 
' to make changes upon the basis of objective evidence 
! to keep the people informed ' 
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in a one-room school 
all of these activities 
would be lodged, theoretically, in this one indi- 
vidual. As the school increases in size and more 
than one person is employed these activities are 
differentiated and delegated. In a large city 
school system all these activities are delegated 
and redelegated until several thousand persons 
are engaged in them. It is in the delegation of 
these activities that the principles of functional 
organization of the line and staff type become 
involved. These principles are: (1) clean cut 
division of activities and specific definition of 
functions of each activity; (2) straight line dele- 
gation from the superintendent to each division 
and no cross lines between divisions; (3) the head 
of each division to be the chief line officer of that 
division and also a staff officer on the staff of the 
superintendent; (4) each division to maintain an 
adequate system of records; (5) each division 
carrying on research in its respective activity. 
Obviously in smaller systems two or more ac- 
tivities would be included in one division. Dia- 
gram 1 shows the basic functional organization 
of a specific school system, that of Hamtramck, 
Mich. Diagram 2 shows the functional executive 
organization of the same school system.? 
Efficiency is provided for through the adoption 
and use of: carefully defined policies; routine 
formalized procedures, standardized in terms of 


' From the Public-School Code, Hamtramck, Mich. 


Diagram 2. The executive organization of the Hamtramck public schools. 


policy and proved knowledge; centralization of 
control in the administrative agents to make de- 
cision and coordination of effort possible. 

Improvement of efficiency is provided through 
provision for: systematic variation from standard 
policies and means; measurement of the effect of 
such variation; modification of both policies and 
means upon the basis of measured results. 

Initiative or freedom of the individual is pro- 
vided by: giving to all the right to present evi- 
dence of inefficiency of both policies and pro- 
cedures; providing opportunities and channels 
for presentation of more efficient procedures; 
recognizing the right to entertain new faiths and 
ideals, contrary to the standard policies and 
means; providing the opportunity to put such 
new beliefs to experimental trial in an attempt to 
prove them better than the old. 


So far there has been presented in a brief man- 
ner an outline of functional organization and ad- 
ministration of the line and staff type. Specific 
techniques and detailed procedures are of neces- 
sity left out. This presentation is concerned with 
the problems of research in functional organiza- 
tion. However, before discussing research, one 
item should be considered. This is the distinct 
differentiation between creative instruction and 
administrative supervision. This affects the status 
of the supervisor and the principal in the conven- 
tional school system and also relates to the sub- 
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Diagram 3. The contribution of records and research in the executive function. 


ject of research. The activity of creative instruc- 
tion corresponds to the experimental branch of 
an industry. Its problem is to improve instruc- 
tion by experimentation on subject matter, meth- 
ods, techniques, supplies and equipment. The 
conventional supervisor becomes an educational 
specialist who is to do creative work. No longer 
is this individual an administrator and no longer 
is he responsible for classroom achievement. Ad- 
ministrative supervision becomes the work of the 
principal as it should be. 

Putting the instructional program into effect 
corresponds to the production branch of an in- 
dustry. It is a part of the administration activity 
of the function of the superintendency. The 
product is the habits, attitudes and ideals or the 
powers that the children develop, which enable 
them to live successfully in a democracy. The 
principal of the school is similar to the branch 
superintendent in an industry. The principal 
takes the program, the plans, the specifications 
and the blue prints and puts them into effect. In 
carrying out the program the principal meets ob- 
stacles and discovers difficulties that he is not 
qualified or has not the time to overcome. These 
are reported up the line to the superintendent, 
who in turn at a staff meeting allocates these 
through proper channels to those whose work it 
is to discover corrective means. 


What Is Research? 


The whole subject of keeping accurate records 
of the various activities, of discovering high spots 
and low spots, of encountering problems and ob- 
stacles and of finding corrective measures con- 
stitutes the field of records and research. 

Research is a means of discovering truth. On 
the basis of the findings of research changes can 


be made and justified. Charles F. Kettering, 
president, General Motors Research Corporation, 
says that “Research is the organized function of 
knowing how to make changes.” Research is the 
source, the guide, the justification of change. Re- 
search is the natural enemy of blind traditional- 
ism and of uncompromising custom. 

Mr. Kettering says that research is a mental 
attitude. This is the attitude that seeks objec- 
tive evidence in place of opinion, that regards 
nothing as fixed and final, that believes that truth 
must be constantly searched for. This is what 
Mr. Kettering means when he says that one great 
purpose of research is to make everybody rea- 
sonably dissatisfied. This mental attitude should 
characterize the superintendent, the educational 
specialist, the principal and the teacher. Hence, 
research is not apart from and independent of a 
given activity. It is a vital part of that activity. 
Although records and research are listed, by 
analysis, as two of the nine activities of the ex- 
ecutive function, they are vital and indispensable 
parts of the seven other activities. This is obvi- 
ous because the results of research are valueless 
unless used. How important it is that research 
should be a part of the mental equipment of each 
agent and a component of each activity! 

Referring once more to industry, in an indus- 
trial organization the sales department keeps its 
own records and carries on research in order to 
discover possibilities of sales extension. Its rec- 
ords reveal criticisms and objections raised 
against the product. The information relating 
to the product is transmitted by the sales man- 
ager to the staff, and the experimental depart- 
ment may be charged with the task of finding 
corrections. The experimental department is 
given a problem revealed by research and pro- 
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ceeds to solve the problem by experimentation 
and research. Likewise research in the produc- 
tion department reveals information to be treated 
by the personnel department of the experimental 
department. In industry there is no research 
agent, separate and alone, who is continuously 
carrying on research in all other departments to 
discover something, and who does all the research 
work. Where this has been tried, the result has 
been to set every other department against re- 
search. Independent and extraneous research 
devitalizes rather than vitalizes. 


Let Us Get the Facts 


Let us take a given school system and proceed 
to take stock of this system. We ought to do this 
because we are spending public money for it. We 
should know three things about it—what is being 
done; why it is being done and how well it is 
being done. We can find the answers to all these 
by one means, research. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the answers cannot be found in 
terms of traditionalism, custom or subjective 
analysis. We must use facts and we must utilize 
the tools that will reveal the facts. We can do 
nothing in research without facts. So we must 
secure the facts about what is being done. Re- 
search considers all policies, plans, procedures, 
techniques, judgments and appraisals in terms of 
objective evidence. 

But what is being done may be wrong. In in- 
dustry the sales department soon learns whether 
or not the product is right. But in schools the 
soundness of the product is not so easily discov- 
ered. Again research must be employed to de- 
termine this and it must explore the fields of 
psychology, society and industry to get the facts. 
Are the schools putting into practice that which 
scientific contributions indicate ought to be put 
into practice? 


Research Determines Standards 


And then it must be determined how well 
things are being done. But measurements require 
standards. These standards must be determined 
by research. Then these standards must be used 
in research to determine achievement. 

Research provides a continuous self-survey. 
The school organization within itself can check 
its own progress, can discover its mistakes, can 
direct its own changes and adjustments and can 
have the evidence to justify what it is doing. 

Functional organization implies’ divisions. 
These divisions are interrelated. Some need of 
one division may be supplied by some other di- 
vision. 

A defect in the procedure of one division 
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may be revealed by some other division. The 
staff meeting is the place where the research find- 
ings of the various divisions are presented, 
analyzed, interpreted and allocated for adjust- 
ment. 

In a functional school organization, scientific 
research should be considered as the agency 
through which objective information with re- 
spect to existing conditions may be secured; the 
relative value of existing means may be deter- 
mined; policy and procedure may be developed, 
and appraisal may be made. 

But research depends on records. ‘Records in- 
clude all activity essential for the development of 
adequate and complete accounts for appraisal and 
archival purposes of every happening in the 
school system. In general these are derived or 
secondary records and include the fields of in- 
struction, child accounting, finance, personnel, 
the school plant and public relations.’ 

How records and research become a part of 
each activity is shown in Diagram 8. 

Let us follow through a cycle of planning, ex- 
ecuting and appraising. 


How Policies Become Effective 


Let it be assumed that objective data secured 
through the various divisions of the school sys- 
tem have been organized, analyzed and inter- 
preted, and that the results justify a specific 
policy to be adopted by the board of education. 
Let such policy be adopted. The development of 
plans and means for making the policy effective 
is a part of the executive function. Let the policy 
be one affecting instruction. The department of 
creative instruction assumes the responsibility 
of formulating the plan. The steps are as fol- 
lows: research data analyzed; tentative plan 
formulated; experimental work with teachers 
(creative) carried on; accurate records kept and 
results tabulated; such modifications made as re- 
sults indicate and new experiments carried on; 
finally a plan is worked out; plan presented to 
staff for criticism and suggestions by all divisions 
affected, particularly finance, administrative and 
personnel; constructive criticism adjusted by ob- 
jective data; plan finally worked out and ap- 
proved by staff. 

The superintendent then presents the formu- 
lated plan to the board in the following form: 
statement of the plan; its relation to policy; evi- 
dence upon which its selection and organization 
are based; a technique for determining the effec- 
tiveness of the operation of the plan. 

Upon approval by the board, the plan on execu- 
tive order is put into effect. This includes the 


' The Public-School Code, Hamtramck, Michigan. 
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training of principals and teachers in purposes, 
methods and techniques. 

After the plan has been in operation for a rea- 
sonable time, an appraisal is made, based upon 
objective evidence. 

The superintendent then transmits a report to 
the board in the following form: a statement of 
the objectives; a statement of the techniques em- 
ployed; a statement of the participating agents; 
an objective statement of the results secured; 
recommendations in respect to necessary changes 
in techniques, agents and agencies; a statement 
of the projected means of attaining the objectives 
in future practice. 

Upon the basis of the evidence presented, the 
board of education may: (a) continue the policy 
and means in operation; (b) accept recom- 
mended changes in the means of achieving the 
policy or (c) change both policy and means. 

Records and research have been presented as 
vital and indispensable parts of each functional 
division. The coordination of the use of the re- 
sults of records and research has been presented 
as a staff function. In a large system there would 
be a necessity for special divisions of records and 
of research which would serve the system as a 
whole. The records would be secondary records 
and research would be concerned with the prob- 
lems that affect the system as a whole. 

A pertinent question may be raised as to 
whether the keeping of so many records requires 
too much time and so is wasted effort. Only rec- 
ords should be kept that serve useful purposes. 
The forms should be easily filled out. The forms 
should be so designed that they may be cumula- 
tive without duplication. A few minutes a day 
on the part of each agent in keeping records will 
suffice. 


Opportunity for Initiative 


The capability of each agent to do research 
work may be questioned. Each agent does not 
need to be a research specialist but does need to 
know the amount of progress he is making, to 
recognize problems that arise, to offer suggestions 
and to try these suggestions. This is the crux of 
the principle of democracy in school administra- 
tion. Democracy provides for initiative and cre- 
ative effort. Problems that an agent discovers 
but cannot solve may be turned over to division 
specialists whose business it is to find solutions to 
problems. 

There is an oft repeated objection to the ap- 
plication of the methods of industry to education. 
It has been said that human beings cannot be 
treated as machines and a school cannot be made 
into a Ford factory. The objectors should under- 
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stand purposes and recognize achievement. Keep- 
ing records, conducting research, applying sta- 
tistics and using curves are not for the purpose 
of treating human beings as machines but to 
discover how human beings should be treated be- 
cause they are human. Research and experimen- 
tation are the very means by which remarkable 
progress has been made in the humanization of 
education during the past twenty years. Re- 
search and experimentation supplant custom and 
opinion. Research is forward looking. Research 
replaces guesses with facts. Research says: 
“Let’s have more facts and less discussion.” 
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The staggering freshman mortality of recent 
years is largely due to inefficient teaching in the 
freshman year of college. It is surprising that 
the college can hold as many of its high class in- 
structors as it does on present salary schedules. 
The effect is being felt, however, and with the 
continuance of low pay it must in the course of 
time be disastrous to the institutions of the 
country. 

College instructors and professors constitute 
the worst paid group in the teaching profession. 
The seriousness of this financial maladjustment 
is readily appreciated when we take into account 
the fact that no group of teachers receives pay in 
proportion to the services rendered. College au- 
thorities are fully aware of this condition. They 
throw the responsibility for it on state legisla- 
tures and educational foundations. They claim 
that it is much easier to secure funds for build- 
ings and equipment than for increasing the pay 
of professors. 

I have sometimes wondered whether these au- 
thorities make the same determined effort for 
adequate pay for the staff that they make for a 
larger campus and for additional buildings. I 
wonder whether they realize as fully as they 
think they do that men and women, not buildings, 
make the college or university. 

Should members of the legislature in each of 
forty states become convinced as I am convinced 
that freshman mortality could be greatly reduced 
by increasing the efficiency of the teaching staff, 
there is no question but that funds would be 
added to appropriations for the specific purpose 
of increasing salaries. 

Is not the public about ready to sponsor a 
movement in behalf of the college professor? 
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One of the ten high-school buildings in Webster Parish, Lowisiana. 


How the County Unit System Enables 


the Board to 


Save Money* 


To provide equal educational opportunities for rural and city 
children is society’s responsibility and this can be achieved 
by applying businesslike methods to school procedures 


By E. S. RICHARDSON, SUPERINTENDENT, WEBSTER PARISH SCHOOLS, MINDEN, LA. 


N AN auto trip made recently through six 
() Southern states I talked to many school 

men and citizens on prevailing school con- 
ditions in their respective communities. Some of 
the observations are significant for they seem to 
argue for larger units of school government, both 
as to administration and taxation. 

A certain county has a total assessed wealth of 
fourteen millions of dollars. Twelve million of 
this wealth is in the city, the county seat; only 
two million of it is in the county outside the city 
limits. The same number of children of school 
age live outside the city limits as live in the 
county seat. The children of people who live in 
the county seat enjoy a modern first-class city 
school system. The county is divided into fifty- 
five small distinct school systems, all obviously 
very poor. 

In another state, a certain college city has an 
assessment of fifty-eight millions of dollars. The 
county, excluding the city, has an assessed wealth 
of only twelve million. There live as many chil- 
dren of school age in the county outside the city 
as live in the city. In passing, I wish to say that 


*An addres- delivered before the Texas State Teachers’ Association, 


Texas, November, 1928. 


San Antonio, 


the city’s actual wealth is attributed to the pro- 
ductive farms in the surrounding country. In 
the light of these observations, is there anything 
strange about the inadequate rural school facili- 
ties in the counties in which these two cities are 
located? 

Another example of educational inequality is 
found in a certain progressive city in another 
state, which recently has erected a high-school 
building at a cost of $1,500,000. This structure 
was built to accommodate 1,882 high-school pu- 
pils. The original cost of the building exceeds the 
total value of all school property, including all 
buildings and equipment for all white children 
living in fifteen neighboring counties. In these 
counties live 56,235 children. 

In the trade territory near the cities mentioned 
above, I soon discovered that the country children 
had been penalized because they had not been born 
in one of the near-by cities. This fact was evi- 
denced by the number of antiquated, dilapidated, 
one, two and three-room school buildings. These 
gave mute evidence that democracy in education 
in that territory was a farce. 

All the cities and towns in the area I visited 
boasted of the efficiency of their schools. Both 
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school officials and citizens spoke of the superior 
advantages being given their children, their 
trained teachers and the breadth and richness of 
their courses of study. No mention, however, 
was made by them of the thousands of country 
children on the farms just outside the gates of 
their cities, who, for lack of funds and in accord- 
ance with the prevailing district school system, 
are forced to attend school in their miserable 
little schoolhouses where incompetent teachers 
teach for a short time. 

When such glaring inequalities exist almost in 
sight of our American cities and towns, I see no 
ray of hope for the education of the farmers’ 
children until the whole scheme of school ma- 
chinery is changed, and placed on a permanent 
democratic workable businesslike basis, with 
larger units of taxation and administration, em- 
bracing cities and towns. Such flagrant discrimi- 
nation in educational opportunity between urban 
and rural children is daily growing greater. 


Rural School Machinery Not Up to Date 


In the last decade the nation’s wealth has been 
concentrated in the cities and towns. Compara- 
tively little is left in the country to support public 
education. During this transitory period, how- 
ever, our school administrative machinery has not 
been changed one iota in many states to meet 
present day demands. In the name of democracy 
we still cling to the old idea that each community, 
without regard to its wealth or size, should finance 
and administer its schools. The tenacity with 
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which some of our leading educators hold fast to 
the old order of things is pathetic, even tragic, 
when we think how the continued operation of 
this antiquated school machinery is literally cheat- 
ing thousands of country boys and girls out of 
their just heritage. 

During the past few years, in spite of the con- 
stant efforts put forth in the organization and 
promotion of boys’ and girls’ agricultural club 
work by the federal government, cooperating with 
the A. and M. colleges, the standardization and 
supervision of rural schools by the state depart- 
ments of education, the help and support given to 
the farmers by the chambers of commerce and 
service clubs and the special courses of study for 
farmers’ children prepared by experts in rural 
education in our universities and agricultural col- 
leges, in spite of the operation of all these com- 
bined forces, peasantry is increasing in America 
at an alarming rate. I am told that in this state 
peasantry is increasing at the rate of 8 per cent 
every five years. I do not wish to minimize in 
any way the work accomplished by the above 
agencies. The farmer’s child really needs what 
the banker’s child needs, a real school that really 
teaches boys and girls to think. Nothing short 
of this will suffice. 

In the September, 1928, number of World’s 
Work, Prof. T. N. Carver of Harvard University, 
an authority on agricultural economics, writes on 
the general rural situation, contending that Amer- 
ica’s greatest rural needs are schools, hospitals 
and roads. The greatest of these, he says, is 
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The chemical laboratory in one of the Webster Parish schools. 


schools. He also says that the largest single fac- 
tor in American life is the school. He further 
states that the greatest single advantage of living 
in the city over living in the country is the supe- 
riority of the city schools over those in the coun- 
try. He says that the greatest single thing that 
could be done toward making country life as at- 
tractive as city life would be to place within the 
reach of every country child as good a school as 
is provided for the city child. 

Webster Parish has reached the goal that Doc- 
tor Carver has mentioned so far as education is 
concerned. There is nothing phenomenal or out- 
standing about any individual school in this par- 
ish, either in the matter of buildings, equipment 
or courses of study. Webster’s schools, however, 
are outstanding in this single respect, that the 
real intent of those who framed both our state 
and national constitutions is being carried out to 
the letter in the operation of these schools insofar 
as all the children are being given the same 
opportunity. 

This democratic transformation of Webster’s 
schools has been brought about gradually, after 
careful planning with a definite end in view. Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, found Webster with a parishwide 
tax of five mills for school maintenance, with one 
large and three small high schools and with thir- 
ty-five one and two-room schools. Most of these 
were located in a rather haphazard way—some on 
dry weather roads, others on no roads at all. 

During the year, a careful survey was made of 
the parish schools with a view to inaugurating a 


businesslike program of consolidation, on a par- 
ishwide basis, a program that when achieved 
would enable every child in the parish to live at 
home and at the same time be given the same ad- 
vantages that the parish was giving a few for- 
tunate children who happened to live near one 
of the high schools. This program also contem- 
plated that the wealthy centers would assist in the 
maintenance of the schools in the poorer com- 
munities. 


Program Inaugurated Seven Years Ago 


The plan was presented to the parish board 
where it met with unanimous approval. From 
that time until now, with a constantly changing 
personnel on the board, not a single vote has been 
cast against the original program inaugurated by 
the board in 1921. In view of the road conditions 
at that time and the existence of many small com- 
munities, the board’s plan seemed a little ambi- 
tious and impracticable. Many citizens prophe- 
sied failure and bankruptcy of the parish. The 
idea of “Equal Educational Opportunities for All 
the Children” had to be “sold” to the people grad- 
ually. The story is too long to relate, covering 
seven years of hard work and careful manipula- 
tion by school officials, but the people soon caught 
the idea and are now heartily in favor of the par- 
ishwide program. 

During these years under the county unit form 
of school government, Webster Parish schools 
have attained the following standards of effici- 
ency: To-day there are ten high-school centers 
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instead of thirty-nine. Each community enjoys a 
commodious modern up-to-date school plant, each 
on a site ranging from eight to thirty acres. All 
buildings are brick except one, which is a wooden 
building but modern in every respect. All build- 
ings are electrically lighted, steam heated, 
equipped with sanitary appliances, hot and cold 
baths, furnished with deep well water served 
through sanitary drinking fountains. Principals’ 
homes are being provided. All have been com- 
pleted except two. 

Each school is in charge of a competent trained 
principal of known educational leadership and 
ability. who is required to devote at least one- 
third of his time to actual classroom supervision. 
The children are being taught by competent facul- 
ties who are paid according to a uniform salary 
schedule. Teachers are carefully selected and are 
supervised by competent supervisors. Elementary 
teachers are required by law to have had at least 
two years of teacher training work after gradua- 
tion from a four-year high school. Teachers of 
high-school subjects are required to hold college 
diplomas. Elementary teachers have charge of 
not more than one grade. 


Children Transported to and From School 


In order to give all the children of the parish 
the advantages of such schools and equipment as 
are mentioned above, fifty-three auto transfer 
schoo] busses, with a capacity ranging from thir- 
ty-five to seventy-five persons, have been provided 
by the parish school board to bring children from 
the farm homes that are over two miles from the 
schools. This organized plan makes it possible to 
have all children, both urban and rural, taught 
by teachers of the type mentioned above, under 
the direction and supervision of trained principals. 
The children are comfortably seated in classrooms 
equipped with the necessary teaching materials 
for the respective grades, where copies of famous 
paintings hang on the walls of the classrooms, 
where proper lighting and ventilation have been 
scientifically planned for by a capable architect. 

The health of the children of Webster is care- 
fully guarded by an efficient health staff, and extra 
food is provided for malnourished children. Se- 
rums for the most common local preventable dis- 
eases are supplied free. Besides this, the sanitary 
staff furnishes to the school board monthly a 
definite sanitary report on each of the school 
plants. This additional important service to all 
the schools is made possible by the county unit 
organization of school administration. 

The .farmers of Webster Parish are greatly 
pleased with the new order of things, for their 
children can receive the advantages of high-school 
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training without having to be boarded or moved to 
town. At night the children are around their own 
firesides, where they should be, and at the same 
time they are getting the same type of training 
as is being given the children of the merchants, 
bankers and business men in the towns and cities. 

In addition, the farms have greatly increased in 
value because of the parishwide school organiza- 
tion. The bankers and merchants are pleased be- 
cause the country and town are now one and the 
same great community. Urban and rural preju- 
dices have been eliminated, corporation lines about 
cities and villages are no longer dead lines for 
country people. The inferiority complex that was 
so pronounced among the country people has been 
eliminated as a result of this organized program. 

We have only one superintendent to the county 
(parish) in Louisiana. There are no subdivisions 
in school administration. The schools in the coun- 
try enjoy the same standard of supervision as do 
the schools in the city. The child in the country 
bears the same relation to the school board and 
parish superintendent and supervisory force as 
does the child in the town or city. 

It is readily seen in the centralized county unit 
system there is no duplication of effort in school 
administration. The parish board of Webster is 
composed of seven members, elected by the people 
for a period of six years. One-third of these go 
out every two years, which makes our board sta- 
ble and free from politics. The election of school- 
board members is not held at the time of the gen- 
eral election but at the time of the congressional 
election, when local politics are not so active. The 
parish superintendent is the secretary-treasurer 
of the board. He nominates all teachers and ap- 
points the office staff and all supervisors, all nom- 
inations being subject to the approval of the 
board. The board meets once a month and trans- 
acts such business as is necessary. 


Why Not Be Businesslike? 


The county unit method of operating schools is 
simply the application of business methods to 
school procedure. Why should not business meth- 
ods be applied to administrating public education? 
Can we expect to get the best results educationally 
for the taxpayers’ money when we continue to op- 
erate schools of the present day on the antiquated 
system of twenty-five years ago? Can we expect 
to organize and supervise our schools properly, 
having for the unit of administration so small an 
area as a township or district? Certainly we can- 
not expect to have many laymen living in every 
township or district who are capable of judging 
the ability of the teacher or passing on the effi- 
ciency of the school. 
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Baby clinic in country school, Evergreen, La., under the direction of the parish health official. 


In addition to giving to both urban and rural 
children of the parish the same educational ad- 
vantages, the patrons and taxpayers themselves 
are saved thousands of dollars annually by a re- 
duction in overhead expenses in the matter of han- 
dling of all funds, purchasing of supplies, furni- 
ture and equipment in large quantities. We save 
$1,000 annually to the taxpayers of Webster in in- 
surance alone. In addition to this saving, all 
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school property is insured for its full value 
instead of for two-thirds its value. The full 
value insurance saved one community $15,000 last 
year when they lost their building by fire. 

We save from $1 to $1.25 on all desks and 
chairs purchased. This is quite an item when we 
take into consideration that it takes more than 
8,000 chairs and desks to seat the children of the 
entire parish. In the same way money is saved 


A country school building at Sibley, La. 
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on floor oils, architects’ fees, and in fact on every- 
thing that schools use. The county unit of admin- 
istration enables the board to save the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars because of the uniformity of 
buildings and standardization of equipment. 

At Minden, the capital of the parish, the board 
has a large fireproof general store and ware- 
house, where all supplies are purchased in large 
quantities and delivered to the schools as needed. 
Books, tablets, ink and pencils are kept on hand. 
All schools in Webster open the same day of the 
month. Before the opening day every school is 
provided with all necessary supplies, which en- 
ables the children of the parish to begin real work 
on the first day. No time is lost. Why waste val- 
uable time at the expense of the taxpayers? Part 
of the profits made on supplies is used in defray- 
ing the expenses of the construction foreman 
whose duty is to keep the buildings in repair. 

The county unit of school government may be 
considered by some to be undemocratic, but any 
fair-minded person must admit that too much so- 
called democracy of the smoke screen variety used 
by politicians in school management often brings 
about chaotic school conditions, and as a result 
children suffer. Suppose the important matter of 
school consolidation in the thirty-nine communi- 
ties mentioned above in Webster Parish had been 
left entirely to the volition and initiative of the 
people of these communities without direction, 
friendly guidance or school leadership. When 
would the schools of Webster have attained 
their present high standard of efficiency? Per- 
haps never. Shall our people stand pat on a nar- 
row-minded interpretation of democracy in rela- 
tion to school administration and by so doing 
cheat the rural children out of their just heri- 
tage? May the time soon come when society will 
be more interested in the educational welfare of 
the child than in the ultrademocratic form of 
school government. When our lawmakers and edu- 
cational leaders give a wider interpretation to 
the meaning of democracy educationally, when 
they interpret its meaning in terms of society’s 
responsibility to the child, then will Webster’s slo- 
gan prevail throughout America, “Equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all the children of the 
country at equal cost.” 





Determining the Needs of a School 
Building Program 


How may the needs of a school building pro- 
gram be determined? Some of the practices com- 


monly followed are here outlined: 
I. Five distinct factors confront the superin- 
tendent and the board of school trustees who are 
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developing a scientific school building program: 
(1) the population served, (2) the existing school 


plant, (3) the ultimate school plant, (4) the 
money available to pay for the proposed exten- 
sions and (5) selling of program to the public. 

Under the heading of the population served 
will come city zoning, map studies of population 
and growth, the mathematical formula method 
and a composite plan summarization. Under 
“existing school plant” will come the problem of 
assimilating the present and existing school plant 
into the new plan and the problem of old build- 
ings. 

The ultimate school plant will include plans 
based upon the educational policy of the commu- 
nity to be served, the power of the new educa- 
tional facilities to attract and to hold pupils, the 
retentive power of the curriculum, methods of 
instruction and the plan of administration. 

Availability of the money to pay for the pro- 
posed extensions will include a study of the ability 
of a community to pay for needed extensions and 
a building program which involves the study of 
many factors affecting the finances of the com- 
munity, comparisons with other cities to deter- 
mine whether the community is doing what it 
should for education and a determination of 
school costs. 

Selling the program to the public will depend 
upon the essentials of the organization, the lead- 
ership and facts for distribution and the publicity 
campaign. 

II. Curricular expansion, with its consequent 
demand for additional facilities and the diversi- 
fication of these facilities, has brought the 
present day school building, although a highly 
specialized problem, into rank with the most im- 
portant and interesting of architectural problems. 





Play Is Vital in Conserving the 
Teacher’s Health 


The importance of recreation in conserving the 
health of teachers is emphasized following a 
study of the teacher’s health by Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, J. W. Brister and Olive Jones. 

“Play as a means of self-release and self- 
expression is probably more necessary to teachers 
than to any other group of people,” the committee 
finds. “In the classroom and in many of their 
outside activities they are under the restraint of 
feeling that their conduct is watched closely and 
that they must be models of decorum and per- 
sonality patterns for the young. Insufficient rec- 
reation, undue absorption in their occupation and 
restricted outside interests are the shortcomings 
of many teachers.” 
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The Taxpayers’ Load—ls It 
Properly Distributed? 


One of the significant factors to be considered in the 
problem of the economic support of the schools is the 
relation of assessed to sales value of real property 


By T. C. HOLY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


HE problem of school support is an ever 


present one. On one hand, we hear the 

economic structure of the nation cannot bear 
the increasing burden of public education, while 
on the other, equally positive statements are 
made to the effect that we have not yet ap- 
proached the proportion of the total national 
income that can profitably be expended for edu- 
cational support. 

When one considers that in 1924 only 2.74 per 
cent! of the total national income was expended 
for all public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and only 3.24 per cent for education of all 
types, both public and private, it does not seem 
that too great strain is being imposed on the 
nation’s economic fabric for the cause of educa- 
tion. It is said that a famous French philosopher 
once remarked that taxation was the art of pluck- 
ing the maximum number of feathers from a 
goose with the minimum amount of squawking. 
The proponents of the theory that the nation is 
able greatly to increase its expenditures for edu- 
cation contend that there are vast potential 
sources of income that should contribute to public 
enterprises that have not been utilized, and that 
these sources recognize their obligation and would 
contribute with a minimum of opposition. Since, 
however, these potential sources have not yet been 
tapped, so to speak, it is necessary in discussing 
any phase of the problem of school support to 
take conditions as they now exist. 

The major factor to be considered in problems 
relating to school support is the taxable wealth 
on which is levied the property tax of the local 
district. The significance of the income derived 
from the local property tax is found in the fig- 
ures contained in the United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 29, 1922, for the state of 
West Virginia, the state under consideration in 
this study. 
of educational revenue for the year 1921 were 
distributed as follows: state, 4.5 per cent; county, 


1 Research Bulletin, National Education Association, Vol. IV. No. 5. 
November, 1926, page 240. 


According to the report, the sources’ 


A per cent; local, 95.1 per cent. Inasmuch as 
practically all of the local support is derived 
from the property tax, the importance of this 
source at once becomes evident. 

The returns to a given district from the prop- 
erty tax are conditioned by two factors, namely, 
the amount of taxable wealth and the rate of 
taxation. Since the rate of taxation is calculated 
on the basis of the taxable wealth as related to 
the amount to be raised, the taxable wealth be- 
comes the important factor. Assuming then, the 
significance of the taxable wealth, the question 
of its determination next arises. 


Difference Between Assessed and Sales Value 


In many states this taxable wealth represents 
in theory the actual value of the property less 
certain types of exempted property. It has long 
been a matter of common knowledge that such 
is not the case, and that the relation between the 
assessed value of property and its actual worth 
as represented by its sales value varies widely. 
Lindsay? found in 1,591 transfers made in sev- 
enty-eight different towns in Iowa in 1921, that 
their total sales value was $5,592,486.80, while 
the assessed value was $2,476,614.00, or 44.2 per 
cent of the actual value. He further found that 
the average ratio between these two factors, 
when divided into nine groups of selling prices 
between $100 and $7,500, ranged from 71.2 per 
cent for properties selling below $500 to 37 per 
cent for those selling from $5,000 to $7,499. In 
other words, the ratio between the selling price 
and assessed value of properties selling below 
$500 was nearly twice as high as those selling 
between $5,000 and $7,499. 

In a study of Chickasaw County, Iowa, over a 
period of fifty years, Woods’ found a range of 
0.18 to 2,640 per cent between these two factors, 
while for the single year of 1880, there was a 
range of 3.3 to 2,640 per cent, with the middle 


1 Lindsay, E. E., Iowa School Taxation, Educational Administration 
and Supervision, Vol. VIII, pp. 65-79. Feb., 1922 

2 Woods, Roy C., Taxation and County School Support, American 
School Board Journal, pp. 59-60. Sept., 1928. 
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50 per cent extending from 13.7 to 97.3 per cent 
of the actual transfer value. 

In the city of Davenport, la., the average ratio 
between actual selling price and assessed value 
for taxation purposes was found to have de- 
creased from 77.5 per cent in 1901 to 45.7 per 
cent in 1924.° The findings reported above are 
indicative of the conditions generally found to 
exist where analyses of the relationship between 
the taxable and actual transfer value of property 
have been made. 

So far as the individual taxpayer is concerned, 
it would make no difference whether the ratio of 
actual to assessed value were 10, 50 or even 100 
per cent, provided the same ratio were maintained 
throughout the entire taxing unit. Due to the 
fact that all states levy some direct state taxes, 
the taxing unit must include the entire state. 


TABLE I—THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE RATIOS OF ASSESSED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT DURING THE 


TRANSFERS IN PARKERSBURG 
Within City 


Ratios of Assessed 


Value to Selling Number of % of 
Price Cases Total 
E2O—1964.9 .n.ccccccicvcccs 7 1.82 
125—119.9 ......ccccecees 3 79 
110—114.9 .........cceee. 4 1.07 
105—109.9 ...........05.. 6 1.55 
100—104.9 ......ccccceess 9 2.35 
ee oe taker eae aar 5 1.29 
ee ED ket tdudecsacoes 21 5.45 
B5— 89.9 2. ccccccccccccs 41 10.65 
80— 84.9 ........ cee eees 78 20.25 
SS a a 32 8.31 
 y  *) eee 43 11.16 
65— 69.9 ...ccccces ‘ee 57 14.80 
60— 64.9 .......:.. ae 26 6.75 
Bees Bee saceseceacdes 24 6.23 
5O— 54.9 2... ccccccccces 14 3.63 
45— 49.9 .. ccc cee eee 3 79 
ee. ee 5 1.29 
PC” «hed 2g deat oe ee 7 1.82 
BE Sivuwatadaneies 385 100.00 


The wide variations in ratios noted above, with 
their consequent injustice to individual taxpay- 
ers, emphasize the oft repeated need of revision 
of our taxing system. Continued reference to 
these wide differences is one means of focusing 
attention on this obvious need. With this pur- 
pose in mind, then, the data that follow are on 
the relation of actual sales value to assessed 
values. 

In connection with a school building survey re- 
cently made for the school district of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., there was found in the assessor’s 
office a complete record of all real estate transfers 
for a period of several years. The present popu- 
lation of the district is estimated at 33,000, 
10,000 of whom live outside the corporate limits 
of the city. Each real estate transfer has been 
recorded on a separate card, giving description, 


® Packer, E. C., et al, Davenport School Plant Program, p. 72, 1925. 
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record, reference, names of parties concerned and 
certain other items of information. These records 
for the transfers within the city limits and the 
portion of the school district lying outside the 
city have been separately filed, thereby giving 
complete data for each of the areas. 

Within recent years, the practice has become 
quite common of omitting the actual amount to 
be paid for the property, substituting in lieu 
thereof such statements as, “For one dollar and 
other valuable considerations, I do hereby sell and 
convey.” As a result of this practice, investi- 
gators endeavoring to ascertain actual selling 
prices as a means of determining relationships 
between assessed and real values of property 
have been forced to find some means other than 
the deeds of transfer. The Federal Stamp Act, 
the substance of which is included in the follow- 


PRICES OF 732 REAL ESTATE 


YEAR 1925 


VALUES TO SELLING 


Outside City Grand Totals 


Number of % of Number of % of 
Cases Total Cases Total 
i] 96 
3 40 
6 1.73 12 1.63 
16 4.65 25 3.41 
6 1.72 11 1.55 
9 2.59 30 4.11 
14 4.04 55 7.58 
78 22.47 156 21.31 
20 5.76 52 7.10 
24 6.91 66 9.20 
37 10.66 93 12.84 
52 14.98 78 10.65 
6 1.72 29 3.96 
32 9.22 46 6.28 | 
11 3.18 14 1.92 
30 8.64 35 4.78 | 
6 1.73 13 1.77 | 
347 100.00 732 100.00 | 


ing quotation, has furnished the means frequently 
used : 

Section 1107, Session I, Chapter 136. United 
States Statutes at Large, Vol. 42, Part I, Public 
Laws, pp. 305: 

“6. Conveyances: Deed, instrument, or writ- 
ing, whereby any lands, tenements, or other realty 
sold shall be granted, assigned, transferred, or 
otherwise conveyed to, or vested in, the purchase 
or purchases, or any other person or persons, by 
his, her, or their direction, when the considera- 
tion or value of the interest or property conveyed, 
exclusive of the value of any lien or encumbrance, 
remaining thereon at the time of sale, exceeds 
$100 and does not exceed $500, fifty cents; and 
for each additional $500 or fraction thereof, fifty 
cents. This subdivision shall not apply to any 
instrument or writing given to secure a debt.” 

Since the individual transfer record cards in- 
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Selling Price 


10,000 
9,000 
8,000 
7,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 to 
1,000 to 1,999 

Less than 1,000 


Total Cases 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
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cluded the amount for revenue stamps, it was 
possible to get a close approximation of the actual 
selling prices. In calculating these figures, the 
middle of the $500 step was taken as follows: If 
fifty cents were paid for revenue stamps, a $250 
value was used; if one dollar, $750. However, 
due to the fact that this law was repealed during 
1926, it was necessary to take the transfers for 
the last complete year of record, 1925. 

In all, there were complete data on 732 sepa- 
rate real estate transfers, 385 of which were 
within the city of Parkersburg, and 347 in that 
portion of the school district lying outside the 
corporate limits of the city. The distribution of 
these on the basis of the relationship between the 
assessed value and selling price both within and 
without the city is shown in Table I. It will be 
observed from the table that there were thirteen 
cases, seven within and six without the city, in 
which the assessed value was less than 40 per 
cent of the selling price, and seven cases where 
this ratio was between 120 and 125 per cent, or 
more than three times that of the lowest group. 

On this basis, the taxpayers in the latter group 


TABLE II—THE EFFECT OF SELLING PRICE ON THE ASSESSED VALUE OF 387 TRANSFERS WITHIN THE CORPORATE 
LIMITS OF PARKERSBURG, FOR THE YEAR 1925 


Average Ratio of 





Number of Jo of Assessed Value Range of 
Cases Total to Selling Price Ratios 
30 7.75 76.72 13.6—105.2 
7 1.80 88.70 75.7—113.5 
7 1.80 75.37 60.6—100.0 
9 2.32 78.51 69.0— 90.3 
16 4.13 73.10 56.0— 88.9 
36 9.30 80.60 53.9—118.3 
50 12.96 73.74 30.6— 94.7 
41 10.59 77.49 16.0—116.9 
52 13.44 78 66 40.0—109.1 
80 20.67 70.30 14.3—120.0 
59 15.24 75.08 14.7—120.0 
387 100.00 77.12 
Average 





the same amount of taxes as those whose prop- 
erty sold at $15,000. It will be further observed 
that the mode both within and without the city 
falls in the 80 to 84.9 per cent step, the percent- 
age in the city amounting to 20.25 per cent and 
22.47 per cent outside the city limits. In the 
main, the distributions within the two classifica- 
tions parallel closely, which indicates that the 
same standard of assessment has been rather 
closely adhered to in both groups. 

Lindsay, as pointed out earlier in the discus- 
sion, found that the ratio of assessed to actual 
values in properties selling below $500 was ap- 
proximately twice as high as those selling between 
$5,000 and $7,499. In other words, the smaller 
the property, the higher the assessment as com- 
pared with the actual value measured by the 
selling price. 

In order to ascertain whether a similar situa- 
tion existed in the Parkersburg school district, 
Table II has been prepared, showing the 387 
transfers that were made within the corporate 
limits of the city during the year covered by the 
study, distributed on the basis of the selling 











whose property sold at $5,000 paid approximately prices. There is also included the average ratio 
TABLE III—THE EFFECT OF SELLING PRICE ON THE ASSESSED VALUE OF 345 TRANSFERS LOCATED OUTSIDE THE 
City LIMITS OF PARKERSBURG SCHOOL DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1925 
Average Ratio of 
Selling Price Number of Jo of Assessed Value Range of 
Cases Total to Selling Price Ratios 
WE A al kn cxt ssw ada un dedka stupas 1 .28 81.00 81.0 
EE ssc cing onda whe beeen eonaae oes ee ee 0 .00 0 0 
|S a ee re ree 0 .00 0 0 
TE 0. 1, go. ga ated Gaede el Kear eee ee 1 .28 72.30 12.3 
ee er eet ee irre se 3 86 71.10 70.4— 72.0 
GR are eee rey hr erm meraner ne 5 1.48 76.94 72.4— 85.7 
I oes. e's atta ai a wae Se wate kn 18 5.22 76.18 52.6—105.9 
EG re eee ere ee ree 19 5.51 74.55 61.5— 86.2 
ITI = > 3g: Sd wpe gi ala agence ana a Te asl 38 11.01 75.18 53.3— 94.5 
RE I a 56 s03.. ary agin atk GR SUT GEGE 62 17.97 66.60 17.1—108.6 
Re RN EI 66s gs, ie, aks eso wk aro eee ae 198 57.39 66.68 32.0—108.0 
ME EM ca oc atin a te ob Miaka eee 345 100.00 60.05 
Average 
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of assessed value to selling price and the 
range of ratios for each of the eleven groups 
into which the actual sales values have been 
classified. This table should be read as fol- 
lows: 30 cases or 7.75 per cent of the total num- 
ber sold for $10,000 or above; the average ratio 
of assessed to sales value was 76.72 per cent 
with a range of 13.5 to 105.2 per cent. From the 
table it will be seen that the selling price has had 
little effect on the average ratio of assessed value 
to selling price. The average for all groups is 
77.12 with the highest falling in the $9,000 to 
$9,999 and the lowest in the $1,000 to $1,999, 
which group is also the mode for the distribution. 

Although there is little difference in the aver- 
age ratios by selling price groups, there is a wide 
difference within the individual group as noted 
from the range of ratios. In the group selling 
for $10,000 and above, the highest ratio is al- 
most exactly eight times that of the lowest, while 
in the group of properties selling for less than 
$1,000, the property assessed highest has a ratio 
of assessed to actual sales value of more than 
eight and one-half times that of the property 
assessed lowest. 


Better Distribution of Tax Burden Needed 


The material presented in Table II related only 
to transfers within the city proper. The same 
data for the 345 transfers outside the city limits 
are shown in Table III. It will be seen from this 
table that the average ratio for the rural areas 
outside the city limits is 60.05 per cent, or more 
than 17 per cent less than for the city. The 
highest ratio, although only a single case, is found 
in the $10,000 classification, a situation similar 
to that found to obtain in the city transfers. The 
mode of the distribution is in the “less than 
$1,000 group,” which has with a single exception, 
and that only a minor difference, the lowest aver- 
age ratio of assessed to actual values of any of 
the groups. 

In the matter of the average ratios by groups, 
it will be seen that with two exceptions there has 
been a steady decrease of the average of assessed 
to sales value, paralleling the decrease in selling 
price. In other words, the lower priced proper- 
ties paid less than their proportion of the taxes 
levied on the entire group. In general, the range 
of ratios is considerably less than that found in 
the city. In the seven groups having more than 
a single case, in but two is the high more than 
twice the low, a situation in marked contrast 
to transfers within the city. This probably 
means that assessors are better able to determine 
values in the sections outside the city because the 
properties in that area consist mainly of resi- 
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dences, vacant lots and farm lands with little 
business and industrial property. 

The injustice to the individual taxpayer is ob- 
vious from an analysis of the foregoing data. 
The need of a more equitable method of distribut- 
ing the tax burden has long been realized. The 
chief motive in presenting these data was to offer 
additional evidence of the urgent need for a 
thorough revision of the whole system of public 
taxation with a view to proper distribution of 
the load that taxpayers bear. 





Cooperative or Independent Student 


Government—Which? 


Student government at Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, has demonstrated that coopera- 
tive government in the regulation and promotion 
of student affairs is to be preferred to any at- 
tempts at independent student government, ac- 
cording to an article in Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision by President George Willard 
Frasier and William Lawrence Wrinkle, principal, 
Teachers College High School. 

Other generalizations reached in 
included: 

Membership in a student association having as 
its purpose the regulation and promotion of 
student affairs should be compulsory and should 
include all students. 

Student government is promoted and perpetu- 
ated largely by a small minority of the students, 
chiefly those whose eleetion to office has created 
in them a feeling of responsibility. The degree 
of success or failure may be attributed largely 
to the type of officers elected, particularly the 
president and general manager. 

There is a tendency to elect officers on a basis 
of popularity regardless of ability. A higher type 
of class organization is necessary to offset this, 
especially in the election of class officers and 
representatives to the council. 

Student publications should be jointly directed 
by a board having both faculty and student 
representation. 

Financial control by the college should be exer- 
cised by a careful observation and regulation of 
student finances, particularly with respect to the 
auditing of organization accounts and similar 
matters. 

The office of general business manager should 
not be subject to annual election but should be of 
a more permanent nature thereby affording a 
greater continuity of policies. 

Student conduct is better controlled by faculty 
than by students. 


the study 
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Keeping Within the Budget 


A budget chart affords a means of inspecting disburse- 
ments with accuracy and speed and is helpful to the 
superintendent in aiding him to control expenditures 


By HARLIE GARVER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, UNION ClITy, IND. 


N SCHOOL systems not large enough to justify 
| a business manager, the superintendent usu- 

ally finds it difficult to keep within the budget, 
because he lacks a suitable method of inspecting 
expenditures without using an undue amount of 
time. The chart pictured herewith is offered as 
a means of controlling expenditures accurately 
with the use of only a few minutes monthly. 

In most school systems, especially when claims 
are allowed by a school board, accounts are paid 
monthly. This usually makes it convenient to 


BUDGET 


Code Headin 






post accounts monthly, and in following good 
practice, books should also be checked and bal- 
anced at the same time. It so happens that in 
the state in which this is written expenditures 
are posted in the disbursement ledger according 
to function, and in “Accounts,” lettered from A 
to I, with subheadings for the various columns of 
each function. Because this system is rapidly 
coming into general use the function headings 
and code numbers are used on the chart. It will 
be found easy to substitute local account and 

column _head- 


¢ ON TROL = specific 
Dec. Jan. 


Excessor aim of the 
Savin chart is to 
keep before 
the official a 
record of dis- 
bursements in 
detail. I have 
tried the 
graph idea, 
but this does 
not supply 
concrete fig- 
ures, nor does 
it show ex- 
penditures by 
the month in 
a way that will 
be helpful. The 
chart present- 
ed here shows 
not only how 
expendi- 
tures are pro- 
gressing, but 
also when ex- 
cessive obliga- 
tions are in- 
curred. It has 
been found 
also that it is 
not _ sufficient 


A 
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to record totals by function because they are 
sometimes misleading. Thus, failure to hire one 
or two teachers anticipated in the budget may 
show Account B in excellent condition, when in 
reality “Instructional Supplies’ may be greatly 
exceeding the estimate. 


Entries to Appear on the Chart 


In making the chart a piece of artist’s Bristol 
board about fifteen inches square will be found 
excellent. Twelve columns should be included for 
the monthly entries. Only two are shown here. 
The column next to the right carries the esti- 
mates for the year as given in the budget, while 
the last is for use at the end of the year in show- 
ing the actual condition of each code heading. 
Several items are not included, such as adminis- 
tration salaries, teachers’ salaries, bond retire- 
ments, because these items are generally fixed. 
All other items, however, that can be controlled 
from the office, should have a place assigned to 
them on the chart. 

In recording disbursements, which should be 
totals to date, those that are proceeding at a nor- 
mal rate should be set down in black ink, while 
those approaching the danger point should be in- 
dicated in red. Then, too, because actual obliga- 
tions incurred are more important than disburse- 
ments, I have adopted the idea of setting down 
lightly, in pencil, in the next month’s column, the 
total of purchases made. In this way the chart 
is always up to date. In the last column it will 
be found convenient to indicate in black the 
amounts short of appropriation, and in red, those 


in excess. 
How to Interpret the Chart 


Interpretation of the chart is easy, and is often 
valuable in explaining unusual conditions in va- 
rious accounts. For instance, D 2 shows almost 
nothing expended because most of the year’s sup- 
ply of coal was purchased last Spring before the 
end of the fiscal year. Again, D 4 is in excellent 
condition because of good weather which kept 
down light bills, and because of a strenuous cam- 
paign to cut down useless expense in this respect. 
D 5, “Janitor Supplies,” while normal in appear- 
ance, shows economy because most of the year’s 
supplies have been purchased. Accounts E 1 and 
I 10 should be shown in red, because they are 
nearing the danger point. 

The chart is probably found of greatest value 
at the end of the fiscal year when the new budget 
is planned, as an inspection of the various items 
reveals much of value in estimating needs for 
the next year and in controlling the various 
expenditures. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


How Other Countries Provide 
for Education 


Recent appropriations for education made 
from national funds by the several central gov- 
ernments, as shown in the budgets proposed, are 
on a fairly high level, both in absolute amounts 
and in their relation to the total expenditures for 
all governmental purposes, according to a study 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

In England and Wales the board of education 
estimated for the year 1925-26 an expenditure of 
£58,250,000 on elementary education and £12,000,- 
000 on higher education. 

In Belgium the ministry of science and arts 
reports that the communes, provinces and na- 
tional government expended for primary educa- 
tion in 1925, 24,439,100 francs. 


Education’s Place in Europe’s Budget 


The older countries of Europe are generally 
setting apart the greatest sums for debt service 
and national defense, and education comes third 
in the list. However, in the Netherlands the 
largest single item in the budget is for education ; 
in Norway it is second, after debt service; in 
Sweden, second after defense. In France, Italy, 
Denmark and Hungary, education is third; in 
Bulgaria, it is fourth. The newly created na- 
tional entities of Europe are having to spend 
freely for development work, such as building 
roads and railroads and establishing means of 
rapid communication. Education in these coun- 
tries usually holds fourth place in the budget. 

In the far eastern countries large budget 
deficits seldom occur because the governments are 
conservative in their estimates. In Japan, in 
1924, the allocation for education was 73,591,000 
yen or 14 per cent of the total expended. The 
budget for Siam, in 1924-25, carried an appropri- 


ation for education of 1,390,319 ticals. The rate 
of exchange for a tical is about 37 cents. The 
Federated Malay States in 1924, expended 


£210,155 for education; during the same period 
Australia, through its separate states, appropri- 
ated 9,082,858 pounds. 

The South American republics, while under the 
necessity of making large expenditures to develop 
their natural resources, materially increased the 
annual appropriations for education. In 1926, 
Argentina budgeted 135,321,710 paper pesos for 
education; Bolivia, 4,511,305 bolivianos; Chile, 
140,663,638 paper pesos; Colombia, 3,530,896 
pesos; Ecuador, 6,708,062 sucres; Paraguay, 44,- 
336,948 paper pesos; Peru, 1,559,432 libras; 
Uraguay, 6,525,000 pesos; Venezuela, 5,397,478 
bolivars. 
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Psychology Applied to School 
Publicity 






The rules for attracting attention, arousing interest and 
fixing impressions used in the field of commercial adver- 
tising can be successfully applied in the educational field 


By W. W. THEISEN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE 


O WHAT extent is educational progress the 

result of publicity? A frank answer to this 

question would, I believe, go a long way 
toward revealing to us the secrets of our educa- 
tional advances. 

How do teachers come to accept new departures 
in teaching methods or new schemes of curricu- 
lum organization? How do we get pupils to accept 
many of our pet educational ideas, how do we get 
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them to read books, how do we lead them to form 
ideals for their own conduct? How are men led 
into voting approval of increased taxes for 
schools? The answer to these questions would 
probably show that a very important, if not the 
most important, factor in leading teachers, pupils, 
and citizens to accept our ideas is publicity. 
Publicity breaks the intellectual sod and publicity 
tills that sod until educational ideas germinate, 
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grow and bear fruit. Let us consider some of the 
interrelations of educational progress and pub- 
licity. 

Recently Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia 
University, in discussing the function of educa- 
tion before a group of school men suggested that 
as a test of education a man ask himself at the 
close of the day just what he had done during that 
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interest and fixing the impression in the mind of 
the prospective learner, through vivid presenta- 
tion and repetition, apply just as fully to a staff of 
teachers as they do to a class of children or as 
they do in the field of commercial advertising. 

If we study the psychology of advertising, we 
note that the publicity efforts of business houses 
do just this. The brands of goods that we call for 


Group teaching has made piano instruction possible at ten cents a lesson. The pupils first become acquainted with 
the miniature key board. 


day because of his educational training. The next 
day a city newspaper carried this statement in 
full. A few days later a discussion of the state- 
ment appeared in the editorial columns. Here 
were three presentations of this idea within the 
short space of a few days. I was particularly 
interested to note the number of men who in con- 
versation some days later referred to Professor 
Briggs’ statement concerning the function of 
education. Here was a clear case of an educa- 
tional idea taking root in a large city because of 
the publicity it had received. Those who have 
read Professor Briggs’ writings know that he has 
been enunciating substantially the same idea for 
years, with apparently little effect on the school 
men of this large city until the statement was 
given locai publicity through his address and the 
newspaper report of it. 

The example just given is probably typical of 
how educational ideas take root among teachers. 
They follow the laws of psychology as all learning 
does. The rules for attracting attention, arousing 


at our grocers or at our neighborhood drug stores 
are those whose manufacturers have allowed us 
no opportunity to forget them. The roadside bill- 
boards have repeatedly told us about them. The 
wrapper or container labels carry the message 
with every sale. The choicest most expensive and 
most artistically designed pages of the monthly 
magazines have been proclaiming their merits for 
years. As a result of this vigorous attention 
commanding advertising we tend to demand the 
goods of these manufacturers as standard, and 
thus contribute to their business progress and 
success. As one writer has aptly said, “Ideas be- 
come fixed in the minds of the great mass of 
people only as a result of continual hammering.” 

One might well inquire. what amount of pub- 
licity is required to win the acceptance of'a new 
educational idea by a large body of teachers. If 
we calculate the total amount of printed«material 
that has appeared on any important new educa- 
tional practice in recent years, we are likely to be 
amazed at the amount of publicity required to 
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gain its acceptance by the teaching public. How 
much publicity has been given to such topics as 
silent reading, educational tests and measure- 
ments, the facts regarding intelligence, the junior 
high school, the project method and, more 
recently, to safety instruction and character edu- 
cation, or to any other measure designed to con- 
tribute to educational progress? It can probably 
be said without fear of contradiction that scarcely 
anew proposal in education can be mentioned that 
does not receive as much as a million printed 
pages of publicity. 


How Publicity Promotes Progress 


If we consider the total number of running 
pages of publicity that have been required to gain 
even a partial adoption of each of the various 
educational practices above mentioned, we begin 
to realize something of the part played by pub- 
licity in securing educational progress. Their 
present position in schoolroom practice has been 
won through articles in various educational 
magazines, pedagogical textbooks, special mono- 
graphs, bulletins and pamphlets, survey reports, 
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lions of running pages of publicity, and will re- 
quire many more millions before the majority of 
teachers will forsake inefficient methods of 
teaching reading. 

Whatever may be the contentions as to the 
processes by which new theories, new philosophies 
or new practices take root among teachers, I 
predict that in the final analysis of causes it will 
be found that publicity is a very significant, if not 
the most significant, factor involved. Relatively 
few teachers surrender old ways for new solely 
or even largely as the result of a process of careful 
reasoning. The new idea becomes the “talked-of”’ 
idea and the “‘talked-of” idea becomes the popular 
one. The popular idea in turn, whatever its short- 
comings may be, becomes the proper and accepted 
practice in the eyes of the average teacher. This 
may be shown in the case of educational test use. 
Why is it that well trained and progressive prin- 
cipals and superintendents have been compelled 
to restrain teachers in the use of tests? The an- 
swer is that many teachers, because of the pub- 
licity tests have received, came to feel that using 
tests, no matter how or why, or what merits a 
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Girls to-day study the dress of past centuries to find new styles. Incidentally they learn much history and art. 


published courses of study, yearbooks of various 
educational organizations, superintendents’ re- 
ports, school textbooks and the daily newspapers, 
to say nothing of educational addresses, teachers’ 
institutes and other professional meetings, and 
courses in institutions for the training of teach- 
ers. The subject of silent reading alone has 
probably already received no less than fifty mil- 


particular test possessed, was the popular and 
therefore proper thing to do. 

But what meaning has all this, the reader may 
ask, from the standpoint of the local superin- 
tendent or principal? It means simply this, that 
in endeavoring to get teachers to accept new ideas, 
far greater attention must be given to the pub- 
licity problem. Having selected the few outstand- 
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ing ideas and principles that he expects them to 
accept, the superintendent or the principal should 
plan a definite program for giving publicity to 
those ideas. Likewise, he must with equal care, 
anticipate the pitfalls that teachers are likely to 
get into. His teachers’ meetings, special bulletins, 
demonstration lessons, reports of results by 
teachers, supervisory visits, directed professional 
reading and other supervisory measures must all 
be coordinated with the specific aims in view. 
A principal might well aim to have each teacher 
group, for example, accept five definite points to be 
followed in the teaching of lessons in silent read- 
ing. Each of the agencies mentioned would in one 
form or another give publicity to these points. 
Through the attention directed to them, the vivid- 
ness of their presentation and abundant repeti- 
tion, they would tend to become a part of the 
teachers’ own procedure. 


Vague Statements Are Ineffective 


Among the reasons for the relative failure of 
many supervisory programs is the fact that they 
are lacking in just such definiteness of aim and 
that insufficient care is given to the publicity 
phases of the program. Vague general statements 
are likely to be hastily made and are as readily 
forgotten. A few of the most resourceful teachers 
may grasp the idea, but the others continue un- 
perturbed in their old ruts. 

This may be illustrated by the experience of a 
certain school system. For a number of years in 
this system as elsewhere teachers had been told 
that they should stress silent reading. But the 
specific details of how to teach silent reading 
received little attention. The superintendent, in 
conference with certain principals, suggested that 
a few specific but important points ought to be 
stressed and given prominence in discussions of 
silent reading. Among these was the notion that 
children should be taught to look for the central 
idea in what they read. Here again was something 
to which teachers had been referred again and 
again in pedagogical literature, yet scarcely a 
teacher could be found who was actually teaching 
children how to get the central idea. To make a 
vivid impression a single paragraph was selected 
for each grade. These were mimeographed and 
sent out from the central office to each school. 
Each teacher was told to write the paragraph on 
the board, have the children read it and suggest a 
suitable title for it. The best of these titles were 
to be sent to the office of the superintendent. From 
those sent in by various teachers, a list of some 
five or six of the best titles submitted for each 
paragraph was made up and returned to the 
schools. The outcome of it all was that instead 
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of a few isolated teachers who knew something of 
how to teach children to read for the central idea, 
there were hundreds who had profited by the 
exercise and incidentally by the attention directed 
to it. 

Perhaps the most common mistake in all educa- 
tional publicity work is to assume that we have 
effectively reached the large majority of the per- 
sons we desire to influence, when as a matter of 
fact, only a few have been affected. We are in- 
clined to forget that the laws of forgetting apply 
to adults, as they do to children. Pupils who can 
make a score of 95 per cent on a test given im- 
mediately after presentation do well to score more 
than 50 per cent the next day, or as high as 20 
per cent a few weeks later. Superintendents and 
principals would probably have fewer occasions 
to be disappointed if, instead of assuming a 95 
per cent effectiveness of their pronouncements to 
the public or to their teaching staffs, they took it 
for granted that at the highest not more than 10 
per cent of those they hoped to reach had been 
effectively directed toward educational progress. 
There may be 5 or 10 per cent who get the idea 
immediately, but the others do not. 


Lessons From Other Fields 


In the field of business, advertising psycholo- 
gists can fortell with considerable exactness what 
may be expected from a given kind or amount of 
publicity. Great progress has been made in this 
field toward the establishment of publicity as a 
science. Nothing in education compares with the 
findings of experimental studies in the field of 
commercial advertising. Business firms are well 
aware of the ratio that advertising expenditures 
must bear to sales in order to produce a given 
volume of sales. Usually this ranges from 2 per 
cent to 10 per cent of the sales, depending upon 
the type of business. Starch found that a page 
advertisement in a newspaper having 100,000 
circulation was likely to bring 225 replies. Goode 
and Powell maintain! that 1214 per cent is phe- 
nomenally high for any sort of voluntary action 
among a mass of people. Teacher improvement, 
we must bear in mind, falls largely under the 
heading of voluntary activities. 

Successful business concerns have availed 
themselves of findings by specialists in the 
psychology of advertising. Concerns that employ 
highly paid experts and spend millions of dollars 
for advertising have no false illusions as to its 
magic qualities. They have learned not to expect 
95 per cent returns when the investment warrants 
not more than 10 per cent. It is this point that 


1 Goode, Kenneth M., and Powell Jr., Harford, What About Adver- 
tising? p. 133, Harpers, 1927. 
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school administrators apparently have not yet 
learned and that they must sense more fully if 
educational progress is to be hastened. 

Another lesson might be taken from the field of 
practical politics. One can readily imagine what 
would happen in a presidential campaign, if one 
party carried on a publicity program as great as 
that of either major party in the recent campaign, 
while the other gave no more attention to pub- 
licity than school administrators usually do. These 
shrewd political managers realize that results can 
be obtained only by continued hammering in one 
form and another. Unreasonable as it may seem, 
I am firmly convinced that educational ideas need 
to be presented and reiterated many times before 
they become a part of the daily practice of the 
large body of teachers. 

Certain professors of education have charged 
that educational practice is more than a decade 


behind the teaching of educational psychology and 


philosophy. Because of the rapid strides being 
made in these latter fields they even maintain that 
the situation is growing worse rather than better. 
This gap between practice and theory will un- 
doubtedly be reduced when school men recognize 
that they are dealing with a publicity problem, 
and set to work to develop a scientific publicity 
technique, such as has been developed in other 
fields. 





Improve Health by Correcting 
Dietary Habits of Pupils 


Public-school lunch rooms in dark, poorly ven- 
tilated, musty basements are rapidly being re- 
placed by well lighted, ventilated, and cheerful 
ones, equipped with the most modern appliances 
and supervised by trained dietitians. 

These dietitians not only prepare food suitable 
for growing boys and girls and serve it in an en- 
vironment conducive to the development of high 
ideals and standards of conduct, but they make 
the essential food products so appealing to the eye 
and appetizing to the taste that food selection by 
children becomes a pleasurable exercise. 

Too often the lunch is hurriedly swallowed and 
is devoid of nutriment needed for muscle and bone 
building, formation of good blood, teeth and all 
the other factors that help to produce health. This 
is one of the important reasons why the person 
in charge of school feeding should be a trained 
dietitian, so that the right kind of foods will be 
supplied. 

If the breakfast is insufficient, there is every 
reason why the school lunch should make up the 
deficiencies. Investigations concerning the break- 
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fasts of school children, conducted by the home 
economics committee of the 1926-27 commission 
of curricula, appointed by the Department of Su- 
perintendence, National Education Association, 
show that from one-fourth to one-half of the 
children go to school without breakfast, and many 
of them go after having had only a cup of coffee. 
This situation may be due to poverty, slovenly 
habits of living or ignorance on the part of the 
parents of the needs of growing children. 

It is the duty of the school, insofar as its edu- 
cational resources will permit, to counteract these 
deficiencies. For this purpose the school lunch 
room is gradually being recognized as one of the 
greatest health agencies in the entire school sys- 
tem. 





Rural High-School Pupil Has 
“~~” Limited Opportunities 


Rural children do not have opportunities equal 
to those of urban children for high-school educa- 
tion, a rural school leaflet issued by the Bureau 
of Education points out. 

Either a much greater proportion of rural 
children for various reasons do not obtain any 
high-school training, or else high schools for rural 
children are so inaccessible as to compel many 
children to forego home life if they wish to secure 
an education. Disparity between the proportions 
of urban and rural children attending high school 
is becoming greater rather than less. 

The leaflet suggests that if pupils of high-school 
age in rural communities are to have educational 
opportunities equal to those of urban communi- 
ties, ameliorative schemes already found to be 
successful must be encouraged or other reforms 
perfected in terms of curricular adjustments, 
teacher training and reorganization to meet the 
needs of the small high school. 

In 1925-26 the average rural high school en- 
rolled only 78 pupils, employed an average of only 
4.3 teachers per school, and showed an average 
number of 18.2 pupils per teacher. 

Not only does the smallness of the school result 
in overloaded teachers and poor instructions, but 
it greatly limits the curriculum offerings. Even 
when the subject assignments to teachers are at 
their best, the small high school of two, three, or 
four teachers cannot offer much more than a sin- 
gle curriculum of sixteen credit units. 

Since it is estimated by computations based on 
the tables of this study that on an average less 
than one out of five of the pupils attending 
rural high schools ever goes to college, it is evi- 
dent that this limited curriculum is certainly not 
fitted to the needs of the rural high-school child. 
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Taking Stock of High-School 
Teaching 


Preliminary use of the technique here described reveals that it 
may be used with profit by schocl administrators and super- 
visors to secure analytical data concerning classroom activities 


3y CHARLES W. BURSCH, STANForRD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 


GROWING interest in the supervision of 
A high-school teaching based upon more 

objective and analytical data, coupled with 
the distrust of and antagonism toward subjective 
supervision, makes any device and method cal- 
culated to secure such data both timely and 
valuable. The preliminary report of the develop- 
ment of a technique and the results of the use of 
that technique in observing sixty-two English 
and history classes in two medium sized Cali- 
fornia high schools are presented here. 


Analyzing Classroom Activities 


Obviously there are many items of interest 
and significance that may be observed during an 
ordinary class period of high-school English or 
history. Manifestly there is a limit to what can 
be observed and recorded accurately by an in- 
vestigator during a single visit. Even such im- 
portant considerations as those of light, tempera- 


ture, kind and arrangement of furniture and 
content of subject matter are omitted in this 


study because it is believed that fairly satisfac- 
tory methods of checking these things have al- 
ready been developed. 

Our purpose is to study the teaching and learn- 
ing act. Just what does the teacher do and what 
do the pupils do during the class period? Here, 
as in the study of any process, the time element 
is of vital importance. Then too, the verbal 
activities of both teacher and pupils must be 
analyzed and recorded. Other activities, such as 
studying, writing, taking roll, checking work and 
dramatization need to be studied and recorded. 
Also any disturbance, distraction or interruption 
of the task at hand must be noted. 

The problem was thus limited to securing data 
relative to time; verbal activity; other selected 
activities, and disturbances. The task was to de- 


velop a technique for recording observations of 
these things accurately and objectively. At once 
the further need presented itself of having the 
required data so recorded that the task of making 


compilations and summaries of it would be facili- 
tated. 

The devices used were a time check sheet and 
an analytical check list. An ordinary stop watch 
and a bicolored pencil were also used. 

The time check sheet is made on an 814-inch 
by 11-inch sheet of paper. It may be printed, 
mimeographed or made by the blue print process, 
with the lines and characters blue and the body 
of the sheet white. The last method was used in 
this study. At the top of the sheet, blank spaces 
are provided on which is to be recorded the neces- 
sary data concerning the school, class, teacher and 
subject taught. At the bottom a blank space is 
left. This may be used for a seating chart of the 
room or for the observer’s notes. The main part 
of the sheet is taken up with horizontally ruled 
lines, scaled so that one inch on the line repre- 
sents fifteen seconds of time. Each line across the 
page then represents two minutes of time. A 
number is placed at the left end and in the center 
of each line to aid the observer in finding the 
place on the time check sheet that corresponds to 
the elapsed time of the class. 


Record Keeping Is Simplified 


This time check sheet makes it easy to record, 
with the aid of a stop watch and by means of a 
set of symbols explained below, not only what 
takes place in the classroom but when it takes 
place and for how long. 

The analytical check list serves a double pur- 
pose. It provides most of the symbols to be used 
on the time check sheet, and a place for tabulat- 
ing and summarizing the frequencies of the 
various activities that take place in the classroom 
during the observation. 

The check list shown here is not the same as the 
one compiled before any observations were made. 
The original list was made up of items secured 
from a canvass of the literature of high-school 
supervision and based upon eleven years’ experi- 
ence as a high-school teacher and principal. The 
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list submitted here shows the result of revisions 
made in the light of experience gained in using 
the original check list in observing high-school 
English and history classes. All changes were 
made with the idea of including all the significant 
items it is possible to record and of simplifying 
the check list. The simplification, obtained by 


CHECK LIST 


A—ASSIGNMENT M—MOTtTIVATION 





1. Pages or Chapter 1. Approval 
2. Exercises 2. Disapproval 
3. Topics, Problems 3. Threats, Scolding, Sar- 
4. Reports casm 
5. Review, Test, Exam. 4. Vocational Interests 
6. Activity-Projects 5. Avocational Interests 
7. Cooperation, Pupil 6. Competition, Emulation 
8. Written work 7. Rewards, Privileges 
9. Oral work 8. Loyalty 
10. Memorize 9. Service 
L—LECTURING H—HELPING PUPILS AT 
1. New subject matter 1. Teacher’s desk 
2. Reviewing 2. Pupil’s desk 
3. Reading 3. Other places 
4. Dictating 
5. How to study or work D—DISTURBANCE—DIs- 
6. Repeating pupil’s re- TRACTION 
sponse 1. Announcements 
7. Interrupting 2. Within class 
8. Correcting pupil’s re- 3. Person entering-leaving 
sponse 4, Hall 
9. Reciting from memory 5. Outside building 
6. Phone 
S—STIMULATION 


Yes, No R—RESPONSE 
Fact 1. Concert 
End completion 2. Yes, No 


3. Word, Phrase 

4. Sentence 

5. Topical, informal 
6. Don’t know. Can’t 


. Thought—Discussion 
. Repeating S 


Oi CON | 


C—COMMANDS TO 








1. Ask questions 7. Don’t understand 
2. Do-Get-Go-Come 8. Haven’t had 

3. Continue 9. Evasive 

4. Repeat 10. Report, formal 

5. Stop 11. Free Discussion 
6. Report 

7. Read T—TECHNIQUES 

8. Write . Adjust equipment 
9. Study . Distribute, Collect 


Studying 


E— EQUIPMENT . Writing 


IQoi ke Who 


1. Blackboard Take roll 

2. Textbooks }. Record grades 
3. Exercise books 7. Working in groups 
4. Other books 8. Check work 

5. Duplicated sheets 9. Adm. Details 
6. Maps, charts, graphs 10. Dramatize 

7. Manuscript 11. Pupil in charge 
8. Notes 

9. Objects 

10. Pictures 

11. Magazines 

12. Table 

13. Bulletin board 


Coors: Teacher activity, red; pupil, blue. 

E: Equipment used; e: equipment referred to. 

Superscripts: Show pupils performing in techniques. 
Use “x” for entire class; less than entire class, number 
performing. 
eareful analysis and organization, was for the 
purpose of securing a reasonable completeness of 
record, facility of recording data and increased 
reliability. 

In selecting headings for the main divisions of 
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the check list, the chief consideration was to have 
them suggest or sum up the items included. In 
some cases, however, a less desirable and sug- 
gestive head had to be used so that no two of them 
would have the same initial letter. This is neces- 
sary since the initial letters form the key to the 
system of recording symbols, which is explained 
below. 

It is evident at once that each item in the check 
list had to be carefully defined prior to any satis- 
factory use of it. No attempt was made to define 
these terms in strict accordance with their use in 
educational literature. The whole purpose of the 
definitions was to make possible agreement and 
understanding in the use of the list in recording 
data and in using the data after they were 
secured. 

The definitions, item by item, will not be pre- 
sented here because of space limitations. Instead, 
brief explanations of the various headings will be 
given. 

For the purpose of this study, an “Assign- 
ment” is being made when the teacher is telling 
the class, or any part of it, what to do as addi- 
tional work in the subject. The various items 
under this head help to characterize the assign- 
ment. 


Recording Oral Activities 


The items under the head of “Lecturing” are 
for the purpose of recording the oral activities of 
the teacher that are not in response to a definite 
question by a pupil. They are not intended to 
provoke an immediate verbal or written response 
from pupils. The oral activity may be in the 
nature of a sustained presentation or it may 
occur scattered in a general class discussion. 

Under the rubrics “Stimulation,” “Commands” 
and ‘‘Responses,” the items are designed to take 
care of what is ordinarily called “class discus- 
sion,” that is, the verbal give-and-take between 
the teacher and pupils and among the pupils 
themselves. The items under “Stimulation” and 
“Commands” represent various types of effort, 
mostly on the part of the teacher, to draw infor- 
mation and discussion from the members of the 
class. The effort may take the form of a question 
or acommand. The items under “Response” have 
to do with the various types of verbal activity 
that follow the presentation of stimuli. 

The items appearing under “Motivation” are 
expected to reveal the types of appeals, stimula- 
tions and checks used by the teacher to secure 
greater activity of a desirable sort; less activity 
of an undesirable sort; good will toward some 
lines of activity, and antagonism toward others. 

The items under the rubric, “Helping Pupils,” 
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are to give a rough check of the teacher’s activity 
in connection with individual pupils when the 
class is studying or carrying on activities other 
than discussion or listening. The teacher is to be 
credited with helping the pupil whenever he con- 
fers privately or semiprivately with a pupil for 
any reason whatever. 

Under the heading, “Disturbance—Distrac- 
tion,” there are certain items to check in order to 
give the frequency of occurrence and time con- 
sumed by certain definite things that are ordi- 
narily considered disturbances, and certain items 
that call for the judgment of the observer as to 
whether or not they constitute disturbances. 

The “Technique” items stand for certain 
worthy activities (other than the assignment, lec- 
turing, discussion or motivation) sometimes 
found during a class period. 

The list of thirteen items of “Equipment” is 
included in the check list not so much to deter- 
mine how much or for how long the various items 
are used during a class period, but so as to make 
it possible to record the connections of the use of 
equipment with the classroom activities. Did the 
teacher use the blackboard in making the assign- 
ment? Did the pupil use a map in his formal 
report? These are types of questions the answer 
to which this section of the check list will help 
to reveal. 


Symbols Used in Making Records 


The main headings of the check list have been 
explained briefly. The items under these head- 
ings analyze further the teacher and pupil activi- 
ties and show more definitely the kinds of data 
that are to be observed and recorded. These 
items are arranged on the page of the check list 
in such a manner that frequencies may be re- 
corded opposite each item when necessary. 

It is upon the time check sheet that most of the 
data are recorded with the aid of a set of symbols. 
It is upon this sheet also that a record is made 
of the time, during a period, that an activity oc- 
curs as well as the time taken for the activity. 

The symbols used for recording data for the 
most part consist of the initial letter of a main 
heading on the check list coupled with the number 
of an item appearing under that head. A few 
examples will suffice to show how the symbols 
were used: “A 1” records that an assignment by 
pages and chapters was made; “M 7,” that the 
work was motivated by an appeal to rewards and 
privileges; “L 1,” that new subject matter was 
presented; “S 4,” that a thought or discussion 
question or command was given; “R 5,” that an 
informal response of more than a single sentence 
was given. 
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The symbols may be used in many combina- 
tions, as illustrated herewith: “A 1, 2, 8” records 
that an assignment was made of certain pages or 
chapters or material to be read, as well as some 
exercises, and that some of the work assigned 
was to be written; “A 10, E 5” records that an 
assignment was made to memorize material that 
appeared on duplicated sheets; “A 6, L 5, M 1” 
records that a project was assigned, that the 
teacher explained how it was to be carried out 
and that it was motivated by approval; “T 3, 
E 4” records that the pupils were studying from 
reference books. 


What Superscripts Indicate 


It is desirable to record who performed the ac- 
tivity as well as what the activity was. In this 
study, a bicolored pencil, red at one end and blue 
at the other, was used. All teacher activity was 
recorded in red and pupil activity in blue. The 
idea of making a record of who performed was 
carried still further by using superscripts with 
the symbols. The superscript “‘x” means that the 
entire class performed; while if more than one 
pupil but less than the entire class performed, 
the number performing was used as a superscript. 
(If desired, each pupil could be given a seat chart 
number and this number used as a superscript 
to indicate exactly which pupil performed.) 

The items under the heading “Equipment,” 
since they do not represent activity, require a 
slightly different method of recording. It is de- 
sirable to know whether equipment is actually 
used or merely referred to, as well as who used it 
or referred to it. The fact of who used the equip- 
ment was recorded by using the two colors and 
superscripts as in recording activities. Whether 
the equipment is used or referred to was recorded 
by using “E” as a symbol when any equipment 
was used and “e’”’ when it was merely referred to. 

The time, during the period, when an activity 
occurred was recorded by placing the symbol for 
the activity on the time check sheet at the place 
that corresponded to the elapsed time of the class, 
for example, the symbol, “H 1,” in red, placed on 
the line of the time check sheet midway between 
2 and 3, recorded that the teacher, at his desk, 
began helping a pupil two and one-half minutes 
after the period began. 

The time consumed by an activity was recorded 
by marking a short vertical line across the time 
line on the time check sheet at the point that 
corresponded to the time the activity began, and 
a similar line at the point on the time line that 
corresponded to the time the activity was con- 
cluded. Then, when the symbol for the activity 
was placed just to the right of the vertical line 
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which marked the beginning of that activity, we 
had the complete record for (1) what took place, 
(2) who did it, (3) when it took place and (4) 
how long it continued. 

It is not possible, however, for a record of the 
time consumed by every minor activity that takes 
place in an ordinary classroom to be recorded by 
an observer using this method and technique. It 
is therefore necessary to group certain of the 
minor activities into larger units which may, for 
convenience, be called “primary activities.” The 
primary activities for which the time limits were 
always marked are the assignment, class discus- 
sion, lecturing and motivation by the teacher 
when it is not an incidental part of the class dis- 
cussion, and any of the activities listed on the 
check list under the heading, “Techniques,” unless 
they are merely incidental to some other primary 
activity. 

During a rapid class discussion, it is not possi- 
ble to record the symbols as fast as the stimuli 
and responses are given. In that case, the ob- 
server took the record directly upon the check 
list by placing tally marks opposite the proper 
items. However, the time that the discussion be- 
gan and ended was always recorded upon the time 
check sheet. 

It is possible, at the discretion of an observer, 
to record on the time check sheet the duration of 
secondary activities that parallel the primary. 
This is done by drawing a wavy line, of the right 
length to represent the duration of the secondary 
activity, parallel to and above the time line at the 
place on the time check sheet that corresponds to 
the time of occurrence. The appropriate symbols 
are then placed upon this wavy line. The sec- 


TABLE I—AVERAGE TIME PER FORTY-MINUTE CLASS PERIOD, IN MINUTES AND SECONDS, GIVEN 
TO CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 


Teacher 1 2 
and No.of  Assign- Class 
Subject Periods ment Discussion 
A 
English 4 6:34 26 :26 
B 
English 5 6:00 25:00 
C 
English 5 4:24 18:06 
D 
History 5 9:21 22:45 
E 
English 5 2:45 2:38 
F 
| Citizenship 5 6:09 19:39 
G 
History 5 5:06  ~—=—16:09 
Average for 
5 :46 18:38 


| 7 Teachers 
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ondary activities must always be recorded even 
though their duration is not shown, as just ex- 
plained. 

Unusual occurrences will frequently be met by 
the observer. These can be recorded in a note 
placed either on the lines of the time check sheet 
or in the blank space at the bottom of the sheet. 

As has been stated, the technique described 
here is the result of a gradual growth coincident 
with the observation of a number of high-school 
classes. Although it is somewhat presumptuous 
to present data secured with the aid of a chang- 
ing instrument, yet such presentation will reveal, 
perhaps more quickly than can be done in any 
other manner, the nature of the data the instru- 
ment and technique are designed to assist in se- 
curing. 


What the Tables Show 


The two tables presented do not by any means 
exhaust the possibilities of organization and sum- 
marization of the data secured. They merely 
suggest possibilities. 

Table I shows how seven teachers in one high 
school distributed the class time for one week. 
The teachers were visited during the same hour 
and for the same subject each of the five days of 
the week. Table I is read as follows: “A,” an 
English teacher, was visited during four periods. 
He gave an average of six minutes and thirty- 
four seconds to assignments; an average of 
twenty-six minutes and twenty-six seconds to 
class discussion, and so forth. 

Table II presents an analysis of the nature of 
the class discussions conducted by the same seven 
teachers and for the same week’s time as in 





8 4 5 6 7 
Lectur- Formal Written Supervised Disturb- 
ing Reports Work Study ances 
0:41 0:00 0:00 0:00 1:30 
0:33 0:00 2:18 0:00 0:00 
1:30 8:00 0:18 0:00 0:12 
4:42 0:33 0:00 0:00 0:30 
23 :24 0:00 0:00 7:24 0:42 
6:03 1:24 0:00 5:39 0:06 
5:48 7:18 1:24 0:00 0:09 
6 1:52 0:27 





:06 0:34 














TABLE II—AVERAGE NUMBER OF CERTAIN 


Teacher Average Time S 1 
and Class S 2 
Subject Discussion S 3 
A 
English 26 :26 13 
B 
English 25:00 18 
C 
English 18:06 30 
D 
History 22 :45 30 
E 
English 2:18 1 
F 
Citizenship 19:39 19 
G 
History 16:09 15 
Average for 
7 Teachers 18:38 18 


Table I. The analysis consists of showing the 
average frequencies of certain types of stimuli 
and given during the discussions. 
Stimuli S 1, 2 and 3 are the kind calculated to 
secure short responses, usually a word or phrase, 
never more than one sentence; S 4 aims at a 
longer response. R 1 is a response by the class 
in concert; R 3 and 4 are responses of less than 
one complete sentence; R 4 represents responses 
made in one complete sentence, and R 5, responses 
that consist of two or more sentences. 

Table II is read as follows: “A,” an English 
teacher, spent on the average twenty-six minutes 
and twenty-six seconds per period in discussion. 
He gave on the average, thirteen short-answer 
questions and eight discussion questions per pe- 
riod. The class responded in concert an average 
of seven times per period; with short answers, an 
average of twelve times; with single sentences, 
an average of three times, and with topical dis- 
cussions, an average of twenty times per period. 


responses 


Further Work on Subject Is Planned 


The data secured so far in this study proved to 
be both interesting and suggestive to the teachers 
and principals concerned. The teachers were made 
definitely conscious of the technique they were 
using in conducting classes. The principals saw 
the possibilities of this type of data as a means of 
stimulating teachers to secure more and better 
verbal responses from pupils and more valuable 
pupil activity of other kinds. 

The preliminary use of the method and tech- 
nique described here reveals that it may be used 
with profit by school administrators and super- 
visors to secure data necessary to aid in the im- 


TYPES OF STIMULI AND RESPONSES PER FORTY- 
MINUTE CLASS PERIOD 
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8 7 12 3 20 

12 4 17 14 13 

9 9 19 11 9 

5 9 25 9 4 

4 0 0 0 4 

9 3 16 9 12 | 

6 3 : 2 7 9 | 
5 14 g 10 | 


provement of teaching, and that it may be used 
by students of education to determine more ex- 
actly what takes place in the classroom. 

Further work on this study is planned along 
three lines: (1) to determine how much prepara- 
tion is necessary before a competent observer can 
use this method and technique with facility; (2) 
to determine the reliability of the record ob- 
tained; (3) to secure a large body of data con- 
cerning the time and frequency of certain activi- 
ties that occur in the classroom. 





Why School Expenditures 
Have Increased 


Five main reasons for increases in public-school 
expenditures were given in the report of the edu- 
cation council to the representative assembly of 
the Ohio Education Association which met in 
Columbus, December 28. The Ohio Teacher sum- 
marizes these reasons in the following para- 
graphs: 

1. An extraordinary increase in school at- 
tendance, both in the grades and in the high 
school. 

2. A 
teachers. 

3. A radical change in the materials and 
methods used in schoolhouse construction, to- 
gether with an unusual increase in the amount of 
such construction since the war. 

4. The expansion and enrichment of the edu- 
cational program in the schools. 

5. A very considerable reduction in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


long needed increase in the salaries of 
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Landscape Design and the City 
School Child 


Attractive grounds are an asset to any school. They not 
only add to its beauty and “balance” but to the cheer- 
fulness of everyone who enters and leaves the building 


By JENS JENSEN, RaAvIniA, ILL. 


KNOW of a school yard where the children 

planted trees to commemorate historical 

events. These memorial trees gave a dignified 
setting to the school building and charm and love- 
liness to the school yard. The saplings, now 
grown into large trees, have been carried in my 
memory for more than fifty years and are the only 
thing that would call me back to the school yard 
of my boyhood days. 

There were flowering plants, too, that gave us 
color and beauty and taught us a lesson that might 
bear fruit in our own gardens. The vision of 
these is so firmly imprinted on my memory that 
I shall never lose it. To my mind, there is great 
educational value in the association of trees and 
flowers with a school. 


What the City Child Misses 


This school yard was in a small town where 
gardens and trees were numerous. Compare it 
with the school yards in our great cities where 
the living green is slowly being exterminated and 
where light and the open spaces are being sacri- 
ficed to high buildings and canyon streets, where 
the sun and moon can be seen for only a few 
moments during the day. The loss of this living 


green is a serious detriment to the full develop- 
ment of the growing child. 

A school surrounded by green and a wealth of 
flowers is not only a beautiful picture but daily 
association with it stimulates a child’s mind to 
the kind of beauty that he cannot get inside the 
four walls of the classroom and too often not in 


his home. It creates a love for and a deep inter- 
est in the school and its surroundings. It brings 
into the city an oasis of green and growing things 
that bespeak health and friendliness. It permits 
the older folk of the neighborhood to spend hours 
during the summer evenings in a pleasant envi- 
ronment and gives them a chance to see and feel 
the mystery of the starry heavens. Here a ray 
of sunshine and a moonbeam and the sweetness 
of Spring—the resurrection, as it were—can pen- 
etrate into the very heart of the city. The blos- 
soms of the roadside may here scatter their sweet 
perfume, and the things native to our land may 
stimulate interest and lead to knowledge of 
lasting value in the mind of the city child. 

I speak about native things because I believe 
that every child born in our country should know 
the things that are native to our soil, that have 
made our land beautiful beyond description. 
These are a part of us and we are a part of them. 
What can be finer and nobler than our native 
crab apple in bloom or the flowering dogwood? 
What can be more fitting to the school yard? In 
the nobility of an oak or sugar maple or elm, 
under whose cooling branches generations after 
generations have played and may play, we find 
something that, perhaps more than anything else 
outside of family relations, fosters in us a love 
for our native land. Such trees become deeply 
rooted in our soil and link us to the past. Is 
not this fostering of love for our native land a 
purpose of our schools? 

I have seen school yards in central New York 





Above is shown a 
planting plan for 
the grounds and 
park of the North 
School, Gle ncoe, Tll.; 
below, a_ similar 
plan for the Lincoln 
High School, Ply- 


mouth, Indiana. 
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brightened by the 

~~ golden leaves of the sugar 

e~ maples in autumn, trees planted 

by the early pioneers, and I have 

walked along the pikes of old Kentucky 

when children were frolicing on their way 

to school and when the air was full of the 

perfume of the native violets. These are things 

that stir the emotions. Only a small percentage 

of the people of a great city have a chance to see 

and to feel and to understand the beauty of our 
country. That beauty is our great heritage. 

With the trees and other living green things 

come the birds, and even in the heart of the city 

some of our most beautiful songsters may find 

a nesting place and be perfectly at home. This 

added life makes the school grounds complete. 

Squirrels may come, too, and give us joy and 

pleasure with their play and alertness. One of 

the charms of winter days is to see the birds 

gather around the feeding table and to note the 
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great variety that will come if you are friendly 
toward them. Cold and dark winter days lose 
their gloom; joy has been brought into the pic- 
ture by these feathery friends, and even the car- 
dinal may give his whistle on a wintry day and 
make us think of Spring. In the city we need 
this association; we need to learn friendship and 
love for things not of our making; we need to 
show tolerance for God’s creations. Is not the 
school yard a good place to acquire this wider 
viewpoint ? 

There can be no doubt in the minds of intel- 
ligent men and women that a child misses much 
by being deprived of the living green and his ex- 


A swimming pool 
surrounded with 
ferns and shrubs is 
an attractive fea- 
ture that can be 
introduced into the 
grounds of a city 
school, providing 
opportunity for 
physical and mental 
development. Such 
a bower of green as 
is shown here would 
encourage the nest- 
ing of birds, which 
always arouses the 
interest of children. 
Iris and other mois- 
ture loving plants 
might fringe the 
pool and enliven the 
scene with their 
gay flowers. 


periences with it, the message it has for him. Not 
only is his health impaired, but his mental expan- 
sion, his emotional feelings, his love for finer 
things are checked when he is surrounded by the 
rigid, cold, artificial conditions of the street and 
too often by the worse conditions of the alleys 
and back yards. His mental growth is stunted in 
spite of the books at his disposal and it is there- 
fore true that the child born and raised in the 
country usually has a greater imagination than 
the one born in the city. This should not be so. 
Our cities should be built not for real estate 
speculation, or for economic reasons but for the 
welfare of growing healthy men and women. 

No one can foresee what may eventually de- 
velop from a school set in a bit of sylvan land- 
scape, which provides plenty of opportunity for 
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physical and mental development, with trees and 
blooming things for the setting and framework 
of the building and grounds, green turf for pas- 
tural beauty and restfulness, pools for fish and 
other water life, pools for sailing boats, pools for 
bathing and swimming for the whole school com- 
munity, pools for the birds to drink and bathe in 
—each pool with a setting of its own, a real life 
picture that any painter would like to paint. 
There should be nesting houses and feeding 
tables for the birds. 

Then there is the playground, with playground 
apparatus, tennis and hockey courts and baseball 
fields. In one corner there may be room for a 





players’ hill, where all sorts of child plays, pag- 
eants and masques may be staged or where musi- 
cales and folk dancing may be enjoyed. What an 
ideal place for festivals in the Springtime—a 
festival to our native crab apple or dogwood or 
plum blossoms or other lovely things. In autumn 
there might be a festival to the fallen leaf. 

In another corner there will be room for a 
council fire or camp fire, where classes may meet 
for special studies or where older folk may join 
in story-telling or singing of folk songs. There 
will also be room for the kindergarten, with a 
bird bath of its own and little pools with gold fish, 
and with posies for the smaller folk, where bees 
hum and butterflies flit from flower to flower— 
yes, and an occasional humming bird pays a 
visit. Why not a small field with real corn—the 
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golden corn—and wheat, oats and other products 
of the field and garden? Is it not essential that 
the city child should know about these things? 

I can see the present colossal school buildings 
dwindling into smaller units, placed fittingly in a 
park with the out-of-doors activities about them. 
I can see these school yards break the monotony 
of our checkerboard city streets. I can see monu- 
mental buildings get their proper setting on such 
squares, where the full beauty of the building can 
be seen, which is impossible on the frontage of 
a narrow city street. I can see these school yards 
change the entire modern system of city planning, 
making our American cities distinct in character 
as the skyscrapers are now making our architec- 
ture. We have been apt to copy others; we have 
had too little faith in our own accomplishments. 
It is easier to drift with the current than to swim 
against it, but the struggle of hardship is the 
struggle of accomplishment and if we follow the 
footsteps of the pioneers who struggled for their 
lives, if we struggle as much for beauty, for the 
art of living and the art of doing, our accomplish- 
ments will be great and will benefit the world. 





At What Age Shall Specialization 
Begin? 

That the absence in America of anything 
corresponding to what in England are known as 
preparatory schools—schools that prepare boys 
for the great public schools—means that boys 
of fourteen in America are much less advanced 
in their studies than boys of the same age in 
England, is pointed out by John Haldane Blackie, 
English educator, writing in the Educational 
Review. 

The most necessary and easiest change, says 
Mr. Blackie, would be in the matter of college 
entrance examinations. At present none but the 
most outstanding boys can hope to obtain the 
necessary credits for admission to college in less 
than five years. They complete their examina- 
tions at the end of the term previous to their 
entering college, where they arrive in a half-baked 
state of knowledge. During their four years at 
college they are compelled to cover an immense 
amount of ground, and for two years at least 
cannot attempt specialization. In fact, unless 
they proceed to graduate college they never even 
begin the kind of work that is being done by 
Cambridge and Oxford honors students during 
their first year. 

To remedy this evil, an examination should 
be devised that a normal boy would be capable 
of completing at least one, and if possible two 
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years before he went to college. He would then 
have one or two years more at school during 
which his general studies would be reduced to a 
minimum and he could concentrate on whatever 
subject interested him most, or whatever was 
most likely to be useful to him in after life. Thus 
the colleges would receive every year a certain 
number of boys who had learned already how to 
work by themselves, who had begun to take a 
personal interest in their work for its own sake, 
and who had already tasted something of the 
joys of original research. The colleges would 
of course have to recognize the new conditions 
and allow specialization at a much earlier period 
than is now the case. 

The American boy, Mr. Blackie finds, is of a 
high mental caliber, is less shy and reserved than 
the English boy and is capable of much greater 
enthusiasm when his interest is aroused. 





French Teachers for Foreign 
Service Trained in Paris 


A special school has been established by the 
University of Paris for the preparation of teach- 
ers of French in foreign countries. Graduates 
of this school, the Ecole de Preparation des Pro- 
fesseurs de Francais a |’Etranger, are to be 
found in all parts of the world, although, 
strangely enough, not a single graduate is teach- 
ing in England. 

The curriculum of the school includes many 
subjects other than the teaching of language. 
The students review the history, geography and 
civilization of France, and study the systems of 
education and psychology of the foreign peoples 
among whom they may find employment. 

B. Cognet, Lysée de Chartres, says that the op- 
portunities offered teachers of French vary in 
different countries, but that the best are found 
in the United States. Since American schools 
prefer to know their teachers before making a 
permanent engagement, candidates for posts in 
this country are sent on a scholarship for a year’s 
probational teaching. 

About thirty of these candidates have been 
sent by the Ecole de Preparation to the United 
States. The entrance salary has been $2,000, 
sometimes net. To obtain such positions a good 
knowledge of English is necessary. 

On the other hand, not a single graduate of the 
Ecole de Preparation is teaching in England, not 
even in the French Lycée in London. However, 
some students of this school, the Ecole de Prepa- 
ration, act as assistants in British schools while 
perfecting their knowledge of English. 
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Stimulating Productive Research 
in Teachers’ Colleges 


Creative scholarship is coming more and more to be recognized 
as a function of teacher training institutions and as such is 
gradually bringing about an elevation of teaching standards 


By CLIFFORD WOODY, UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR 


legitimate function of the university, but 

the recognition of research as a function 
of a teachers’ college or training institution is 
of recent origin. 

As a general rule the course in the teacher 
training institutions has been only one or two 
vears in duration. The students just out of high 
school and those not even completing a high- 
school course needed and still need survey courses 
in both the academic and professional subjects 
rather than courses that emphasize research and 
research techniques. The faculties of the teacher 
training institutions have had a large number of 
students and heavy teaching schedules. Too, the 
preparation of the individual members of the fac- 
ulty has been inadequate to carry on research 
having promise of adding to the existing fund of 
knowledge. 

Conditions in teacher training institutions in 
1929 are somewhat different. The regular nor- 
mal course has been changed from two to four 
years. The teacher training institutions are no 
longer known as normal schools but as teachers’ 
colleges. The qualifications of teachers have been 
raised so that students who are not high-school 
graduates are not regularly admitted. Teachers’ 
salaries have increased to such an extent that 
teaching as a profession is attracting a better 
type of student. The level of qualifications of the 
faculties is being raised, although in many teach- 
ers’ colleges it is below that required for the 
highest type of research. 


R esitimat has long been recognized as a 


Raising the Teaching Standards 


Recently a national authority in commenting 
on the development of the movement for teachers’ 
colleges asserted that in many institutions the 
change from the two to the four-year course rep- 
resented nothing more than doubling the time for 
teaching the same old material. He asserted that 
the same old faculties were giving the same old 
courses and argued that the movement was too 
sudden to allow the faculties to prepare ade- 


quately to give the type of courses that should be 
included in the added two years of work. Some 
of this criticism is well founded, but we are all 
aware of the recent ruling of the Association of 
Teachers Colleges to the effect that after 1931 
all instructors must have at least a master’s de- 
gree. We are also aware of the fact that the 
doctorate is becoming a necessary requirement 
for appointment to a major teaching position. 
If this tendency continues over a decade or two, 
the academic and professional preparation of the 
members of the teaching staffs will be sufficiently 
high to warrant an entirely new attitude toward 
research work in teachers’ colleges. 


A Gradual Change in Attitude 


The change in attitude will be gradual and will 
occur in approximately the same proportion as 
conditions in teachers’ colleges will warrant. 
Under present conditions it is too much to expect 
a large number of major contributions in re- 
search from the teachers’ colleges, although it is 
not too much to expect the methods of research 
to be widely employed for the personal develop- 
ment of many members of the teaching staffs. 
Almost every member of any teaching staff 
should be encouraged to apply the _ scientific 
method in the solution of some specific problem 
arising in connection with the teaching of the 
different subjects. Many of the problems may 
be attacked in routine fashion and the results 
may not represent contributions of great social 
value, but the results will be of inestimable value 
in expanding the horizon of those who are giving 
the instruction. Through attacking minor prob- 
lems by means of a more or less routine applica- 
tion of scientific method, the way will be paved 
for attacking major problems promising results 
that will have definite social significance. 

In order to stimulate research on the part of 
the individual members of the teaching staffs, the 
administrative offices of these teachers’ colleges 
themselves should set a good example by actively 
engaging in some program of research. The ad- 
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ministrative offices should be interested in several 
types of research that may be characterized as 
follows: administrative research, personnel re- 
search and instructional research. 
Administrative research is essential to the 
scientific administration of teachers’ colleges, or 
of any other type of institution. If the teachers’ 
colleges are to be run on a scientific basis, they 
must apply many of the principles that have been 
worked out in connection with the administration 
of the public schools. The scientifically adminis- 
tered teachers’ college must have available de- 
tailed and systematized analyses of finances. 
These analyses must show all sources of income 
for a period of years in the past, in the present 
and in the future. They should show comparable 
facts from other similar institutions within the 
state or in other states. The analyses should 
show how the institutions are spending the funds 
provided. They should show the relative amounts 
spent for the administrative staff, for the teach- 
ing staff, for the maintenance of the plant, for 
the operation of the plant and for all such items 
enumerated on the forms for proper financial 
accounting in the administration of the public 
schools in some of our leading cities. The ad- 
ministrative offices need to know the relative 
proportions of funds distributed to each of these 


items and how these proportions compare with 
those distributed in previous years and in other 
comparable institutions. 


Collecting and Systematizing Facts 


It is not altogether improbable that these facts 
should be stated on a per student or per student- 
clock-hour basis, but this point is not advocated. 
The plea is simply for adequate collection and 
systemization of facts so that the institution 
may be administered in accordance with princi- 
ples deduced from a detailed study of facts. In 
connection with the types of facts mentioned, the 
administrative offices will need a detailed state- 
ment of the qualifications and experience of the 
members of the teaching staff in a given institu- 
tion and in other comparable institutions. These 
offices will also need a statement of facts con- 
cerning the use of the buildings. 

The significance of these facts will be evident 
when it is stated that in an institution of higher 
learning when an earnest plea was being made 
to the legislature for buildings to relieve the 
crowded conditions within the institution, the 
state ordered a survey and found that in this 
institution the available rooms were being used 
less than one third of the time from eight o’clock 
in the morning till six o’clock in the evening 
during the six days of the week. In that insti- 
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tution the instructors all wished classes at nine, 
ten and eleven o’clock on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, and they were opposed to having 
classes at any other hours. 

No doubt a similar condition exists in many 
other institutions and it is suggested that the ad- 
ministrative offices of those institutions ascertain 
the facts and make proper administrative adjust- 
ments rather than have some outside agency 
make a discovery that leads to the embarrass- 
ment of the administrative officials. The list of 
items upon which the administrative offices should 
collect facts could be greatly extended, but all 
will recognize from the examples cited that the 
administrative offices in teachers’ colleges have 
enormous fact gathering tasks before them if they 
are to administer their institutions on anything 
like a scientific basis. 

Problems of Personnel Research 


Two different problems will be discussed under 
the heading of personnel research: (1) the prob- 
lem of getting acquainted with the students in 
training and (2) the problem of determining the 
factors that contribute to success in teaching. 
These two problems are closely related and might 
well be treated together, but in this discussion 
they will be given somewhat isolated treatment. 

In the discussion of the former problem it is 
the thesis of this paper that teachers’ colleges 
need to get acquainted with their students. Get- 
ting acquainted does not mean learning to recog- 
nize them in the classroom or to speak to them 
on the street and in other public places—impor- 
tant as these types of acquaintance are—but get- 
ting acquainted means obtaining information 
concerning their innate abilities, their relative 
educational achievements, the breadth of their 
culture and the nature and intensity of their 
interests. 

Getting acquainted means obtaining facts con- 
cerning the size of the high schools and the size 
of the cities from which they come, concerning 
the nature of their home environment and the 
education, vocation and culture of their parents 
and relatives. Getting acquainted means obtain- 
ing facts concerning the achievements and the 
behavior of the students while they are attending 
the teachers’ colleges, concerning the courses 
taken, their scholastic attainments and interests, 
their methods of work, their extra-curricular and 
leisure time activities, their interests in the cul- 
tural and professional life of the institutions they 
are attending and the attitude they have toward 
the profession they propose to enter. 

Getting acquainted means obtaining facts con- 
cerning what becomes of the students who have 
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entered the teachers’ colleges, the length of time 
they remain in attendance, the number elimi- 
nated, the cause of the elimination, the number 
graduating from the different courses, the num- 
ber in different types of positions, the number 
in cities of different sizes and in cities at various 
distances from the institutions attended, the num- 
ber of years these individuals teach, the length 
of time they teach a given type of work and in 
given communities, the number of students taking 
advanced training at state universities or other 
types of institutions of higher learning and the 
nature of the records made at these institutions. 
Getting acquainted means obtaining facts con- 
cerning the whole student in his whole social 
environment. 

This problem of getting acquainted with the 
student is especially pertinent at this time be- 
cause of the apparent oversupply of teachers. 
On almost every hand one hears the statement 
that the supply of teachers is greatly in excess 
of the demand. In the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education (1926) the following 
statement is made: 

“The total enrollment in 402 teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools in 1926 was 294,064, of which 
number 270,206, or 92 per cent, were enrolled in 
teacher training courses. In all types of institu- 
tions having teacher training work, 304,412 were 
enrolled in such courses in regular sessions, and 
494,943 is the total if summer-school students are 
included and duplicates excluded. If the regular 
students enrolled in teacher training complete the 
work in the usual time required in the schools 
in which they are enrolled, they can replace one- 
seventh of the present teaching force in all 
schools in the United States.’” 


Facing an Oversupply of Teachers 


These data describe the situation as it existed 
in the United States two years ago. Reports 
to-day indicate that the supply of teachers and 
the number of teachers in training in relation to 
the number of positions available is much greater 
than it was two years ago. An educator, in a 
recent address, asserted that at the present time 
there is one teacher in training for every two 
available positions, while a few years ago there 
was one teacher in training for every six or seven 
positions available. An editorial in the School 
Board Journal for May, 1928, makes the state- 
ment that there are now 100,000 teachers in the 
United States without positions. There are, the 
editorial indicates, 6,500 teachers without posi- 
tions in New York alone. Informal reports from 


Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Dayton and Grand 
Rapids all indicate that the demand for teachers 
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in the respective cities is much less than in pre- 
vious years and that the number of applications 
is much greater. 

The legislation in the different cities making 
provision for sabbatical years, legislation or at- 
tempted legislation restricting the employment of 
teachers to those locally trained or from the local 
cities, legislation prohibiting the employment of 
married women and, finally, legislation reducing 
the salary schedule for teachers all point to an 
oversupply of teachers. Whether this oversup- 
ply of teachers will be permanent is a matter of 
conjecture, but when one considers the enormous 
increase in the number of pupils attending the 
secondary schools and colleges and the corre- 
sponding increase in the number of students in 
schools of education and in teachers’ colleges, not 
to mention the possibility of teacher training in 
the ever increasing number of junior colleges, 
there is reason to believe that the supply in pro- 
portion to the demand will not be lessened. 


Good Teachers Are Always in Demand 


While the evidence indicates a present over- 
supply of teachers, it can safely be said that there 
is always a demand for good teachers. The prob- 
lem thus resolves itself into one of selecting only 
those who give promise of developing into good 
teachers and of giving them superior training. 
It has been said frequently that the quality of 
students studying to become teachers is somewhat 
inferior to that of the students studying for the 
other professions. During the war there was 
considerable evidence to substantiate that claim. 
Since that time higher salaries for teachers and 
other factors have helped to remedy the condi- 
tion, but there is some indication that it still 
exists. 

Recently in a study of the interest and achieve- 
ment of approximately 1,000 seniors expecting to 
graduate from the high schools of Michigan, it 
was found that the mental and achievement levels 
of these seniors contemplating entering the 
teacher training institutions were considerably 
lower, as indicated by their scores on the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability and 
the Iowa High-School Content Examination, than 
the levels of those contemplating entering uni- 
versities and colleges. Furthermore, the mental 
and achievement levels of those choosing teaching 
as a life career were lower than the mental and 
achievement levels of those choosing many other 
careers. 

Whether a wider study would show the same 
condition or not is a matter of conjecture, but 
there is need for a cooperative investigation 
among the teacher training institutions and the 
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institutions of higher learning in order to estab- 
lish the truth or falsity of the condition. If such 
an investigation should show that students of in- 
ferior quality are entering the teacher training 
institutions, there is opportunity with the exist- 
ing oversupply of teachers to devise ways and 
means for making a better selection of the stu- 
dents proposing to enter the profession of teach- 
ing. Just what the method of making this 
selection shall be is unknown, but it is high time 
that every teacher training institution, in order 
to throw some light on this problem, should do 
everything in its power to get acquainted with 
the students who are studying to become teachers. 


Selecting Students for Teachers’ Colleges 


Many different investigations must be made in 
determining the method of selecting the students 
who are to be given the privilege of studying to 
become teachers, but the one that will receive 
major consideration is that concerning the deter- 
mination of the factors contributing to success in 
teaching. This problem has been studied in va- 
rious ways, but as yet there is no satisfactory 
solution. Whitney,’ Somers,* Jones,‘ Knight, 
Pyle® and others have worked upon this problem, 
and it seems that the most important contribu- 
tion made by the investigators is that they do 
not know what contributes to success in teaching. 
Many studies are available to show fairly high 
correlations between mental ability and academic 
achievement, but the studies by these educators 
do not show much correlation between mental 
ability and success in teaching. 

These investigations are interesting, but they 
do little more than raise the problem. Other fac- 
tors must be sought. For a time it looked as if 
Mr. Ullman, a graduate student at the University 
of Michigan who is studying this problem, might 
throw some additional light on the problem, but 
since some of his results have been tabulated the 
problem seems as much of a mystery as before. 
Mr. Ullman in his investigation has been trying 
to determine the relationship between success in 
practice teaching and each of the following fac- 
tors: the average scholastic marks earned in high 
school, the average college marks in academic 
subjects, the average marks in the major subject, 
the average marks for courses in education, men- 
tal score on the Brown University Mental Test, 
the interest in the profession of teaching as de- 
termined by the score on the Stanford Interest 
Analysis Blank, the social-economic status as in- 
dicated by the score obtained on the Sims Score 
Card, the social development as indicated by the 
score on the George Washington University Test 
for Social Intelligence, the score on the Weber 
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Standard Test on Aims, Purposes, Objectives, 
Attributes and Functions in Secondary Educa- 
tion, the seore on QOdell’s Standard Achievement 
Test on the Principles of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools and a score obtained from a self-rating 
made on Freyd’s Graphic Rating Scale for Teach- 
ers. 

In counseling with Mr. Ullman it occurred to 
me that possibly social intelligence and social 
background, the student’s interest and attitude 
toward teaching and the student’s measure of his 
own ability in the qualities fundamental to suc- 
cessful teaching would have a higher relationship 
to successful teaching than the factors studied 
by the investigators previously mentioned. Mr. 
Ullman this year is evaluating the different fac- 
tors in terms of the success in practice teaching, 
but next year he hopes to take success in the 
field as his ultimate criterion. Thus any conclu- 
sions reached are merely tentative, but it is in- 
teresting to find that there seems to be no rela- 
tionship between any of these factors and success 
in practice teaching. 

It is not only interesting but almost startling 
to learn that the coefficient of correlation between 
intelligence and practice teaching is about .16; 
social intelligence and practice teaching, approx!- 
mately .17; score on the Weber Test and practice 
teaching, .20; score on the Odell Test and prac- 
tice teaching, approximately .27; score on the 
Sims Test and practice teaching, approximately 
.19; self-rating score on the Freyd Graphic Scale 
and practice teaching, approximately .20; aca- 
demic marks and practice teaching, approxi- 
mately .36; marks in professional subjects and 
practice teaching, approximately .30; marks in 
major subject and practice teaching, approxi- 
mately .24; scores on Stanford Interest Analysis 
Blank and practice teaching, .02. These correla- 
tions simply verify the conclusions reached by 
other investigators on the factors they studied, 
and indicate that the additional factors of social 
intelligence, social background, interest in teach- 
ing and professional attitude are no more signi- 
ficant than the other factors studied. 


A Problem Yet to Be Solved 


The problem is yet unsolved. The available 
facts are accurate and stimulating but they do 
not coincide with common sense. As a good 
friend of mine used to say when he found dis- 
crepancies between facts and common sense, “We 
must reexamine both the facts and the common 
sense, for one or the other is wrong.” Most of 
us have an ardent belief in the effectiveness of 
mental ability, achievement in the academic sub- 
jects and achievement in the professional subjects 
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as factors contributing to success in teaching, yet 
available facts do not show high correlations be- 
tween these factors and success in teaching. 

Numerous factors may influence the size of 
these correlations. The tests may not be accurate 
measures of what they purport to measure. The 
criterion of success in practice teaching or real 
teaching may be faulty. The groups tested may 
be so highly selected that within the group itself 
the influence of the factor is rather insignificant 
when the factor would be enormously significant 
if the group represented a cross section of our 
social life. The academic and professional courses 
may need modification and adjustment so that 
they may correlate more closely with teaching 
situations. The practice teaching with its more 
or less cloistered atmosphere may not be typical 
of the real teaching situations that teachers ac- 
tually encounter. The factors considered may 
not be the vital ones contributing to the success 
or failure of the teachers. 


Seeking the Measurement of Success 


If we are to locate the factors that make for 
success in teaching, we must look for other fac- 
tors than the ones we are now measuring. The 
necessity for doing this is evident from the fol- 
lowing answer to an inquiry made by one of my 
colleagues concerning a young woman teaching 
for the first time in one of the better schools of 
Michigan. This young woman came from a well- 
to-do family and thus had an excellent social and 
cultural background. She had a keen mind and 
had a strong “B” record in scholarship. She had 
done especially well in practice teaching and ac- 
cording to the criteria applied gave every promise 
of becoming a successful teacher. However, the 
superintendent for whom she was teaching, in 
answer to the inquiry concerning her success, 
stated that she was not succeeding and that he 
was not offering her a contract for the next year. 

In commenting on the reasons for not offering 
her a contract, he stated that in the classroom 
she was a decided success, but that she was use- 
less as a member of the school community because 
of her attitude and behavior toward the school, 
the other teachers and the community. She did not 
arrive in the city until the Sunday before school 
started on Monday, he said, she asked to be ex- 
cused from attending the first meeting of the 
teachers in order that she might go to the city 
and buy a new frock, she began gossiping about 
the other teachers and criticizing their methods, 
she openly criticized the high-school principal and 
told him that his methods were out of date, she 
began keeping company with the older boys in 
high school and went driving late at night with 
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the chauffeur of one of the wealthy families in 
the town, she bragged to the other teachers about 
her party dresses and was continually talking to 
them about the “four fellows she had on the 
string.” The superintendent concluded by say- 
ing it was a pity that a young woman with so 
good a personality, who had demonstrated her 
knowledge of teaching techniques, had been en- 
dowed with such a small amount of what he 
termed horse sense. 

The foregoing incident may not be highly sig- 
nificant in itself but it surely points to the fact 
that there is need for intensive studies of per- 
sonality and character traits that hitherto have 
been overlooked. It seems that every teacher 
training institution should be vitally interested in 
contributing to the solution of this problem. 
These institutions should be gathering and filing 
facts that will aid in its solution. Until this 
question is solved, the problem of the proper se- 
lection of students is unsolved. Without the solu- 
tion of the former, teacher training institutions 
may appeal to the superintendents of schools for 
prospective students of higher mental, educa- 
tional and moral qualities and urge them not to 
recommend anyone to the teacher training insti- 
tutions whom they would not wish to employ after 
attendance at such institutions, but such a pro- 
cedure is unsatisfactory. My plea is for a co- 
operative effort in collecting all sorts of data 
bearing on the problem and in continued efforts 
at its solution. 


Encouraging Instructional Research 


The administrative offices in connection with 
the teacher colleges should be genuinely inter- 
ested in instructional research, but they are in 
no position to engage actively in such research. 
They must make their contributions through en- 
couraging instructional research and through 
providing conditions whereby instructional re- 
search may be easily conducted. They must 
serve as coordinating agencies through which in- 
terested departments may secure the conditions 
and materials for conducting the desired investi- 
‘gations. They will serve with the greatest degree 
of effectiveness when the proposed investigations 
involve the cooperation of several instructors in 
several departments. 

Unless these offices are willing to assume the 
responsibility for directing the research projects 
involving several departments, attempts at such 
investigations are likely to result in dismal fail- 
ures. Wise administration of the teachers’ colleges 
will make provisions for wide experimentation in 
evaluating the effectiveness of various types of 
instruction within the institutions themselves. 
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The administrative offices cannot force research, 
but if they favor the principle of basing decisions 
upon facts rather than upon opinion unsubstan- 
tiated by facts and if they are willing to provide 
funds for carrying on a few large investigations 
involving instructional research, they will provide 
stimulation for the growth and development of 
many a faculty member who might otherwise 
have a premature intellectual death. 

The chief function of the administrative offices 
is not direct participation in the problems of in- 
structional research. The chief function is that 
of creating suitable conditions and stimulating 
the cooperative efforts of others in carrying on 
the investigations. These offices should confine 
their attention to those problems of general inter- 
est to several departments and to those problems 
that no other agency can direct satisfactorily. 
The administrative offices in teachers’ colleges, 
like those in the public schools, need to reorganize 
and readjust the curricula every few years. It is 
the favorite trick of the superintendent of 
schools, when he feels that his teachers need to 
make a special study of proper emphasis of sub- 
ject matter and methods of teaching, to have the 
teachers revise the course of study. 


Reorganizing the Curricula 


One of the big values of the movement for 
junior high schools was re-evaluation of subject 
matter and methods of teaching. Likewise one 
of the big values of the movement for the estab- 
lishment of the junior or university colleges in 
connection with some of our leading universities 
is the great impetus for a reconsideration of the 
content and methods of presentation of the 
courses given to freshmen and sophomores in 
these universities. The time may be ripe for the 
teachers’ colleges as well as for universities to 
consider the reorganization of their curricula and 
to lay the foundations for the great benefits that 
will come from a directed program of instruc- 
tional research. This problem of reorganizing 
the curricula is one that should be given serious 
consideration in connection with the plan for 
stimulating this type of research. 

The administrative offices might well concern 
themselves with another type of instructional re- 
search—that of the study habits of students. This 
type of research may well be considered under the 
heading of personnel research, but the major 
problem is one of instruction. Illustrations of 
the type of problems that should be considered 
may be found in the recent contribution of Pres- 
sey, “Research Adventures in University Teach- 
ing,”’ and in Book’s “How to Succeed in College.” 
This type of research usually involves the stu- 
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dents who are not succeeding as well in their 
work as they should, although it may involve 
other students. 

It usually involves diagnosis of difficulties and 
the prescription of remedial measures. This type 
of work may be characterized as hospital or clin- 
ical work. The need for it may be small in any 
one department, but the need is present in almost 
all departments. Therefore the initiation of this 
type of work should come from the administra- 
tive offices. The actual direction of the work 
may well be delegated to the department of psy- 
chology or education, but it should be understood 
that the problem is an institutional problem. In 
many institutions of higher learning special con- 
sideration is given to this type of research and it 
seems well to recommend that the administrative 
offices in teachers’ colleges should do everything 
possible to foster such research. 

The discussion of the research activities of the 
administrative offices has loomed large, but the 
research projects of the individual faculty mem- 
bers should not be neglected. The research ac- 
tivities of the administrative offices should usu- 
ally be characterized as practical research; those 
of the individual faculty members, as pure re- 
search. In the teachers’ colleges, however, many 
of the faculty members are not sufficiently trained 
in research methods to carry on investigations of 
such promising social value to be worthy of the 
name of pure research. It is highly probable that 
a great many of the faculty members, if they are 
to do research work, must engage for a time 
being in research of a more or less routine nature. 

This research, although it may not result in 
contributions of vital social significance, will be 
of great significance for the personal develop- 
ment of those engaged in it and may in time lead 
to contributions of enormous social worth. If it 
is important that teachers in the elementary and 
high school engage in research activities of some 
kind, it is equally important that those in the 
teacher training institutions should also partici- 
pate in these activities. 


Research Activities of Instructors 


It is especially fitting that instructors in the 
teachers’ colleges should engage in research hav- 
ing for its purpose the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of different methods of teaching. One of 
the main purposes of the teacher training insti- 
tutions is to give the prospective teachers control 
over effective methods of presenting subject mat- 
ter. Yet few of the methods advocated have been 
scientifically evaluated. There is great need for 
extended investigations dealing with teaching 
practices in their natural situations. 
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Anyone familiar with educational psychology 
knows that most of the data upon which our 
psychological laws and principles are _ based, 
were developed in the laboratory and not in actual 
teaching situations. For example, Ebbinghaus’ 
classic investigation on memory was developed in 
the laboratory by having adults learn nonsense 
syllables. The keywords in the previous sentence 
which should challenge the attention of all are 
“laboratory,” “adult” and “nonsense.” It is con- 
ceivable that different results might be obtained 
if for these three words the words, ‘“‘schoolroom,” 
“children” and “sense material’ are substituted. 


Bryan and Harter’s investigation, often quoted in 


connection with the psychology of learning, deals 
with the experience of an adult in sending and 
receiving telegraphic messages. These authors, 
in their description of the investigation, imply 
that the facts discovered will apply to the teaching 
of composition or chemistry. 

Little evidence exists to show to what extent 
this is true. Most of the investigations dealing 
with motor and associational types of learning 
involve adults and materials that are in no way 
connected with the practical schoolroom situa- 
tions. Doubtless the results obtained are signifi- 
cant, but whether the deductions evolved will 
apply to the different schoolroom situations is 
another question. The responsibility of answer- 
ing this question, if it is to be answered, should 
be assumed by those who have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for training teachers in proper meth- 
ods and techniques. The question which every 
member of the teaching staff in the different 
teachers’ colleges should ask is, “Am I living up 
to the full responsibility that has been placed 
upon me as an agent in teacher training?” 


A Goal for Teachers’ Colleges 


This discussion about research has centered 
around the teachers’ colleges of the future and 
not those of the present. The teachers’ colleges 
at present are not equipped and their faculties 
have not adequate training for the program just 
outlined. Yet the status outlined in the program 
represents the goal toward which the teachers’ 
colleges should be working. For some of the 
teachers’ colleges the first step toward the goal 
may be the employment of one or two instructors 
who have made outstanding contributions in the 
field of research, and allow their influence to 
stimuiate others to similar efforts. For other 
teachers’ colleges the first step may be the estab- 
lishment of bureaus of research in connection 
with the administrative offices. These bureaus 
might well be called bureaus of administrative 
research since a large portion of their work 
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should consist of research directly connected with 
the administration of the institutions with which 
they are connected. 

The directors of these bureaus should be out- 
standing in their training and scholarship. These 
directors must be able not only to carry on the 
investigations desired by the administration but 
to visualize problems confronting various depart- 
ments of the institutions being served and to 
teach the members of the respective staffs the 
methods of solving their problems. These di- 
rectors of research must be both research work- 
ers, and stimulators and trainers of research 
workers. Their first tasks will be of the practi- 
cal type and will probably deal with some aspect 
of administration, but if they are to realize their 
fullest possibilities, their influence will permeate 
all departments of the institution and sooner or 
later will be reflected in research activities ini- 
tiated by individual members of the various 
faculties. 


Separate Funds for Each Bureau 


The research directors, if they are to accom- 
plish their purpose in acceptable fashion, should 
be provided with adequate funds, but they should 
by no means control all the funds devoted to re- 
search. Nothing can do more to create dissatis- 
faction among a teaching staff and to stifle 
research than the establishment of a research 
bureau having a monopoly of the funds devoted 
to research in a given field. The bureaus should 
have their own funds for carrying on their own 
projects, but they should not presume to control 
all of the research activities of the members of 
the teaching faculties. 

These bureaus should be created to do one type 
of research, to stimulate other types and to serve 
as advisers to those desiring aid on projects that 
they wish to undertake. They represent the 
leaven through which the research ideas should 
be disseminated through the institutions. It is 
hoped that the influence of the establishment of 
these bureaus primarily designed to carry on va- 
rious types of administrative research will even- 
tually percolate all departments of the various 
institutions and will gradually stimulate their 
various members to creative and _ productive 
scholarship. 
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Will Mental Arithmetic Come Back? 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


By R. V. JORDAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CENTRALIA, ILL. 


N THE latter half of the nineteenth century 
| great stress was laid on so-called mental or 

oral arithmetic. One old textbook of those 
days classifies problems as “oral” and “slate” 
exercises. 

By mental problems was meant, of course, prob- 
lems to be solved without slate and pencil, some- 
times at sight but usually after some study and 
preparation. Every textbook of those days gave 
a large amount of space to mental problems and 
a number of texts were available that were de- 
voted entirely to mental arithmetic. 

Since the dawn of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, mental arithmetic has gradually fallen into 
disuse and to-day it is practically impossible to 
find a modern textbook on the subject. The in- 
vestigations on the value of drill as carried on by 
Knight, Brown, Clapp and others have shown the 
necessity for drill, but the practical application 
has for the most part taken another route—drill 
on the combinations in the fundamentals. 


Why Mental Arithmetic Is No Longer Used 


What was responsible for the falling off of in- 
terest in mental arithmetic? Was there no longer 
need for such ability or did the scheme of former 
times not carry out the work in a practical way? 
From our study of the problems solved by school 
patrons in every-day life, we are forced to con- 
clude that nothing is more practical than mental 
arithmetic. In fact, if our judgment is at all 
correct, 65 per cent of the problems of every-day 
life are mental. 

But the mental arithmetic of the past century 
was not based on actual life situations, either in 
content or difficulty. It was “made up” in an 
office chair and was often more difficult than the 
ordinary problem form, the author usually failing 
to see that both the reasoning and the figuring 
employed must be simple and that the problem 
should be based on an actual life situation. Here 
is an oral exercise from an old textbook: 

“On the fourth of July Mr. Brown divided 3/5 
of $4 among his children. To the eldest he gave 


1/4 of the 3/5, and to each of the others 45c. 
How many children had he?” 

Or 

“My age is 3/5 of my brother’s; his age is 5/12 
of my father’s, who is 72 years old. 
am [?” 


How old 





Compare the above with the following taken 
from a collection of several thousand problems of 
every-day life which I have prepared: 

“How much will it cost to screen our front 
porch if it takes 30 yards of screen wire at 30c 
and a screen door costing $2.25?” 

“At an August fur sale, I bought a $120 fur 
coat at 1624% discount; how much was the bill?” 

“My salary is $150 per month and my expenses 
$125 a month; how much can I save in a year?” 

“What is our monthly expense for magazines 
if we buy the Literary Digest, 10c a week; Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, 10c a month and the Saturday 
Evening Post, 5c a week?” 

No wonder that the old-time mental arithmetic 
passed out of favor. Who, except a budding 
mathematical genius would care for such puzzles 
as those quoted above from the old textbook? Do 
we need a new form of mental arithmetic? I 
am inclined to think from the results of my study 
of the problems of every-day life that we do. But 
the new mental arithmetic must be composed of 
problems that are a cross section of every-day life. 





Seeking an International Basis 


for Education 


A world united through education, a common 
language and common understanding, is the ob- 
jective of plans that Dr. Walter S. Athearn, chair- 
man of the division of character, moral and 
religious education, World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, hopes to formulate after a 
world tour which he will undertake soon. 

Through leaders in the different countries, 
Doctor Athearn expects to achieve definite under- 
standing of existing conditions which will enable 
him to formulate plans for an international basis 
of education. A national department of educa- 
tion in each country of Europe and Asia is one 
objective. Through these clearing centers the in- 
dividual problems could be delegated to an inter- 
national department of education. 

In this country a national department of edu- 
cation with a secretary in the President’s cabinet 
has been advocated for a number of years. Such 
a department was provided for in the Curtis- 
Reed bill introduced before the last session of 
Congress. 
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A Detroit School That Incorporates 
Modern Features 


The heating and ventilating of this building 
is accomplished by means of a rather ingenious 
variation of the so-called “all blast’ system 


3y NEAL M. DUNNING, SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, DETROIT 


HE Benjamin Nolan Intermediate School, 

Detroit, a fireproof structure accommodat- 

ing 2,000 pupils, is situated on an eight-acre 
site in the center of a residential district. 

The architecture is Georgian. Light tooled 
face terra cotta trim contrasts with the red brick 
walls and the two entrances on the main eleva- 
tion are interesting Georgian detail in terra cotta. 

The plan was carefully worked out in accord- 
ance with modern educational methods and prac- 
tice in intermediate schools. 

The administration offices, including an assist- 
ant principal’s office, book store, conservatory and 
vault, are situated between the two main en- 
trances. The science department occupies four 
rooms to the right of the entrance. The voca- 
tional unit provides an automobile shop, machine 
shop, woodwork shop and general shop. The 
automobile shop is conveniently located at the 
end of a projecting wing, where garage doors 
provide an exterior entrance. 

A corresponding wing on the left of the build- 
ing provides two rooms for sewing, with special 
fitting rooms, and two cooking rooms. An en- 
trance at the end of the wing leads to these 
rooms. The rooms for music and art are at the 
front of the building. The music rooms, which 
will also be used for public speaking, are con- 
veniently placed near the auditorium. The com- 
mercial department occupies three rooms for 
bookkeeping, typewriting and class instruction. 


Twenty-four classrooms and two mechanical 
drawing rooms are on the second floor. 

A library occupying the central unit of the 
second floor has been made very attractive. Oak 
wainscot and shelving, 7 feet high, are carried on 
the side walls, while the ends of the main room 
are paneled full height. Cork panels, alternated 
with grilles, are used above the shelves. The 
ceiling is plaster barrel vault. The library alcove 
is paneled to the ceiling. Fluted Doric pilasters 
enrich the arch between the two rooms, and a 
fireplace of Georgian design adds to the pleasing 
appearance of the room. The floor is covered 
with linoleum. Simple Colonial electric fixtures 
are used throughout. 

The corridors have plaster walls with Keene 
cement wainscot and metal chair rail. The floor- 
ing material is linoleum. Well lighted stairways 
at the ends of the corridors help to make the 
building safe. 


Auditorium Is for Community Use 


The auditorium on the first floor opposite the 
entrances is easily accessible to the public. It is 
designed to seat 750 persons. The high windows, 
topping the wainscot, and the beam ceiling are 
well treated. The wood trim is painted. The 
auditorium has complete stage equipment and a 
separate heating and ventilating system makes it 
a separate unit for community use. 

The cafeteria will serve 500 pupils at one time. 
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The kitchen is conveniently placed to serve the 
auditorium or a gymnasium which will be added 
later. 

The health unit, which will be built in the near 
future, will be a unique feature. A gymnasium, 
divided by soundproof folding doors into a boys’ 
and girls’ gymnasium, will seat 2,200 at special 
activities. Adjacent to the gymnasium, a pool, 
20 by 90 feet, may be similarly divided. Both the 
gymnasium and pool will be accessible from the 
outside for interscholastic games. The health 
unit will include locker rooms, orthopedic offices, 
shower rooms and offices for physical directors. 


How the Rooms Are Ventilated 


The heating and ventilating of this building are 
accomplished by means of a rather ingenious va- 
riation of the so-called “all blast” system. With 
the usual type of “all blast’? system, heated air, 
introduced into the classroom through duct open- 
ings near the ceiling of the corridor wall, flows 
across the room and during periods of low tem- 
perature out of doors, the air is chilled by con- 
tact with the cold outer walls and windows. As 
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a result of the change in density due to this 
chilling, the temperature falls toward the floor 
near the outside wall, with the result that the 
pupils in the outer row of desks are in an atmos- 
phere frequently 5 and sometimes 10 or more de- 
grees lower than those seated at desks on the in- 
side aisle next to the corridor wall. 

To overcome this objection, a system was in- 
stalled which instead of admitting the entire 
supply of heated air through the duct openings on 
the inner or corridor wall of the classroom, ad- 
mits only about 75 per cent of the supply in that 
manner. The remaining 25 per cent is intro- 
duced through ducts from the plenum chambers, 
thence through narrow slits (from 1g to %% inch 
in width) extending the whole length of the win- 
dow stools. The film of warm air rising from 
this slit, along the cold side of the room, mixes 
with the descending chilled air and flows back 
across the classroom at the temperature level of 
the mixture. This has entirely corrected the un- 
even horizontal temperature distribution of the 
usual “all blast” system. 

Aside from this rather unique method of in- 
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The auditorium is on the first floor, opposite the entrances, and is easily accessible to the public. 
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It is designed to seat 


750 persons. 


troducing a portion of the heated air through the 
window stools, this system operates the same as 
any “all blast’? system, in which the air for ven- 
tilation serves as the carrier of the heat to com- 
pensate for structural losses. 

Recirculation is used to a greater or less de- 
gree, thus conserving heat and lowering operating 
expense. The entire system is under thermostatic 
control, including the air intake dampers above 
the roof. 


How Outdoor Air Is Admitted 


Apparatus for air cleansing, humidification and 
automatic temperature regulation is installed as 
a part of the heating and ventilating system. 

Outdoor air is drawn into the system through 
two fresh air shafts, which open above the roof 
but which are connected with the attic, 
spaced (by means of thermostatic controlled 
dampers) where the ducts from all the classrooms 
terminate, making possible, by regulation of the 
supply and exhaust dampers, recirculation of any 
desired portion of the air. After passing through 
the apparatus for cleansing and humidifying the 
air, a portion of it is passed over radiation and 
heated, while another portion is by-passed around 
the heating coils. The heated air is delivered into 
one-half of a double plenum chamber, under the 
first floor corridor, and extending through the 
center of the entire building, and the cooler air 


also 


into the other half of this plenum chamber. Mix- 
ing dampers under thermostatic control from 
each room regulate the relative quantities of 
heated and tempered air from this main supply 
(the plenum chambers) entering the branch ducts 
leading to the room, and thus maintaining the 
desired temperature. The branch ducts, of which 
there are two to each standard sized classroom, 
are again divided to provide for the admission of 
75 per cent of the air to the room through the 
opening near the ceiling of the corridor wall and 
25 per cent through the window slits. 

This variation of the “all blast’”” system has suc- 
cessfully overcome the frequent objection to the 
conventional systems of this type, in that it in- 
troduces heat at a point where it is needed to 
compensate for the losses through and around the 
windows. 


Lighting System Carefully Planned 


In the lighting of this building, the five main 
points considered were: quality of illumination 
produced; convenience and maintenance; appear- 
ance of the installation; efficiency of the system; 
cost of installation. 

Intercommunicating telephones and bell signal 
systems are installed throughout the building and 
a complete and dependable fire alarm system has 
been installed, separate from the bell system used 
for calling or dismissing classes. 
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Amateur Motion Pictures—An Aid 
to Effective School Publicity 


The filming of college activities at Hood College, Frederick, 
Md., is a definite part of the publicity program and a unique 
means of preserving the records of public events at the school 


By JOSEPH H. APPLE, PRESIDENT, Hoop COLLEGE, 


HE practice of 
:% filming the events 

of public occa- 
sions was introduced 
at Hood College three 
years ago. This was 
done for the purpose 
of preserving in con- 
venient form the rec- 
ords of public events, 
for publicity and even 
propaganda and for 
the personal enjoy- 
ment of the faculty 
and students and 
others who might be 
interested. 

At the outset we 
were assisted by the 
missionary education 
secretary of the 
church with which we 
are affiliated, and thus 
our earliest efforts 
while not professional 
in the usual _ sense 
could not be called 
strictly amateur. I 
mention this not only 
to give credit where 
it is due, but also 
to caution others 
against amateur at- 
tempts that may lead 
to disappointment. 
After the first few oc- 
casions we took both 
camera and projecto- 
scope into our own 
hands and for some 
time now we have pro- 
ceeded without help 
from the outside. As 





FREDERICK, MD. 


a result, three com- 
pleted reels are avail- 
able for projection. 
The first reel repre- 
sents the visitor as he 
arrives at the institu- 
tion in the morning. 
He views the various 
buildings and the trees 
and shrubbery upon 
the campus, watches 
the students on their 
way to and from 
morning chapel, enters 
laboratories where 
students are at work 
and glances into the 
library and the regis- 
trar’s office. He lunch- 
es in the college dining 
room where the entire 
student group is 
served. After further 
viewing the campus, 
the visitor stops for a 
cup of tea at one of 
the residences and 
makes a final call upon 
the president in his 
office. The interior of 
the office had to be 
taken with “slow cam-. 
era” and the subject 
was cautioned against 
making any abrupt or 
rapid movements. All 
went well until the 
subject deliberately 
turned from his desk 
toward the visitor, 


A glimpse of the vista to 
be seen from the porch of 
Hood College. 
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President and Mrs. Apple inspect a new memorial on the lawn in front of Hood College. 
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Above, a view of the tennis courts at Hood College; below, a 
rope jumping contest which was part of the May Day exercises. 





en) 


Projecting a new reel for private 


thus facing the audience, and a smile broke upon 


his countenance. This always brings a laugh 


from the audience. Thus ends the first reel, which 
is designated “Work.” 


The second reel is called “Play.”’ It could have 
been named “Physical Education” since it in- 
cludes all the outdoor work of that department. 
It opens with a game of field hockey between the 
girls of the college and the alumnae. It includes 
a baseball game between fathers and daughters. 
It includes old fashioned rope jumping on May 
Day. It covers track and field events, such as 
high and broad jumping, hurling the discus, hur- 
dling, running and walking races, archery, tennis 
and horseback riding. A trip is taken to the 
mountain log cabin owned by the athletic associa- 
tion, from which a rare view is shown of the 
valley where 

“The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Greenwalled by the hills of Maryland.” 

The hectic exodus at the Christmas holidays is 
shown. This is snow The 
members of several conventions held at the col- 
lege are pictured. Then the visitor, who plays an 
important part in the first reel, is taken up in the 
little airplane, “Challenger,” from the neighbor- 
ing airport, from which he is able to perfect his 
knowledge of the geography of the college. 

The third reel is the most beautiful. It is 
termed, “Pageantry” and covers the colorful 
events of Campus Day in early October, the May 
Féte of early May, and commencement activities 
of the first week of June. Each of these events 


followed by a scene. 
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brings large numbers of parents and friends to 
the college and each is spectacular in its own way. 
No description of the picturization of these 
events would do them justice, but to one who has 
seen them the reel brings pleasant memories. 

To show these reels requires from forty to 
forty-five minutes. They are titled in such a 
manner as to need no explanation. A running 
commentary upon the scenes or subjects sug- 
gested by them adds to the interest, however. 
They carry the general suggestion of a day spent 
at Hood in viewing its plant, its equipment and 
its work, and of a college year during which play 
activities and picturesque pageantry pass in re- 
view. They are shown first to the incoming stu- 
dents during freshman week. They are in demand 
for meetings of the college clubs, for alumnae 
gatherings, for parent-teacher associations, 
granges, women’s clubs, the meetings of luncheon 
clubs and for the assemblies of high schools. It is 
an interesting fact that of the last two projec- 
tions of our films one was upon the wall of the 
bedroom of a shut-in who has not left his bed for 
four years, and the other was in the Frederick 
Home for the Aged, whose residents had heard a 
great deal of the college but which few had seen. 

3y means of a portable screen the pictures can 
be shown anywhere, provided there is an electric 
current, in a small private room or in a fairly 
large auditorium. The equipment is handled by 
our alumnae secretary, a young woman, by our 
superintendent of buildings or by the president 
when the case requires. 
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How to Improve Instruction in 
Junior Colleges* 


Results obtained from the use of different teaching 
methods should be tested in an objective manner so 
that the best methods may be discovered and utilized 


By FLOYD W. REEVES, UNIvERsIty or KENTUCKY 


N THIS discussion I shall endeavor to accom- 
| plish two things: first, to present a summary 

of efforts to improve instruction in 90 junior 
colleges representing institutions in all of the 
states in which junior colleges are loeated, and 
second, to describe in some detail the efforts 
under way to improve instruction at one junior 
college—an institution that is attempting to at- 
tack this problem in a thoroughgoing and scien- 
tific manner. 

In summarizing the efforts to improve instruc- 
tion at 90 junior colleges, I shall rely upon data 
derived from two sources: first, returns received 
from 79 institutions upon a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to all of the 180 junior colleges listed in 
the 1928 Educational Directory, published by the 
United States Bureau of Education, and second, 
information obtained by personal visits to 20 
junior colleges, some of which were those from 
which questionnaire returns were received. 


Data Gathered Through Surveys 


The visits to the 20 junior colleges were made 
in connection with more or less complete surveys 
of these institutions. The questionnaire was 
based upon information secured in connection 
with these surveys, together with information 
obtained from surveys I have made of a larger 
number of four-year colleges and universities, 
and from an examination of published studies 
relating to the improvement of instruction, which 
have appeared during recent years. In making 
the questionnaire investigation I have received 
assistance from Dean James C. Miller and Prof. 
Robert C. Abram, both of Christian College, 
Columbia, Mo. This investigation is not yet com- 
plete. 

It will not be possible to do more than sum- 
marize the types of experiments under way and 
the technique and procedures employed, and to 
describe briefly a few concrete examples of efforts 
to improve instruction. However, when returns 
on the questionnaire have been received from a 


Read at a meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


larger number of institutions, it is our plan to 
complete the analysis of these returns and to pub- 
lish the results of the investigation in a more 
complete form. 

The first part of the questionnaire dealt with 
the administration and use of intelligence tests. 
Although intelligence tests have for a number of 
years had widespread use in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country, the de- 
velopment of their use by institutions of higher 
learning for students of college grade has been 
much slower. However the impetus given to the 
testing movement during the World War has car- 
ried over into the field of higher education, so 
that during the past decade rapid progress has 
been made in the development and use of intelli- 
gence tests at the college level. 

The question was asked, “Have intelligence 
tests been administered in your institution dur- 
ing the past five years?” Forty-two institutions, 
constituting 60 per cent of the number replying 
to this question, reported that such tests have 
been administered. It is interesting to note that 
the junior colleges and senior colleges do not 
differ with reference to the percentage of insti- 
tutions administering such tests. Adam Leroy 
Jones, Columbia University, in an investigation 
made in 1926 for the Association of American 
Colleges, reports on the use of intelligence tests 
in 330 standard four-year colleges. He found 
that 60 per cent of the four-year institutions were 
also administering intelligence tests. 


Are Test Results Utilized? 


Not all of the institutions that give intelligence 
tests to their students make use of the results 
obtained. In some cases, both among the junior 
colleges and among the four-year institutions, it 
appears that the tests have been administered 
with no definite purpose in mind. Of the 42 
junior colleges that reported the administration 
of intelligence tests, only 28 stated that the test 
results had been used in administering the work 
of the institution. The accompanying table shows 
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tutions and also the estimate of the president, 
the principal or the dean with reference to the 
value of the tests for the purposes for which they 
were used. 

The second phase of the investigation relates 
to the selective admission of students. A num- 
ber of junior colleges, including most of those 
that receive their support through taxation, re- 
port that all applicants for admission who are 
high-school graduates and desire to enter are ac- 
cepted. Other institutions make use of selective 
measures. Of 72 institutions providing informa- 
tion upon this point, 30 stated that some system 
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tne uses made of the test results at the 28 insti- 
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tive measures for the admission of students state 
that studies have been made of the predictive 
value of the criteria employed. Two of these 
institutions report that the findings of the studies 
made show that high-school grades constitute the 
best single predictive measure of probable suc- 
cess in college. Another institution reports in 
some detail the results of a study of the relation- 
ship between college grades and each of five 
factors. In the latter study, the correlation co- 
efficients obtained were as follows: college grades 
and scores on the George Washington University 
Social Intelligence Test, by Moss, -+-.32-+.09; col- 
lege grades and hours spent in study, +.37+.09; 


INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS AT 28 JUNIOR COLLEGES AND ESTIMATES OF THE VALUE OF THE 
TESTS FOR THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH USED | 





Number of No 
Institutions Little No Estimate 
Use Made of Test Reporting Valuable Value Value of Value 
1. In determining the amount of school work students 
RN io a oad as shavwih oh 5 oan ddl ek wah Gacetenaacard 24 22 1 0 1 
2. In encouraging bright students to undertake senior 
ETI onsen eg ee a ete ee ie che 23 21 1 0 1 
3. In advising students in the selection of their academic 
DE. Aap aaetacuhtine sca k Adan kaalanee tent kaomes 20 14 5 0 1 
4. In dealing with disciplinary (deportment) cases ... 17 10 4 1 2 
5. For purposes of vocational guidance .............. 15 12 2 0 1 
6. In determining probation for low scholarship ..... 14 11 2 0 1 
7. BB SD POTUA! DAE TOP BEMRIEEION .w nic ccc cccscs. 13 10 2 0 1 
8. In determining dismissal for low scholarship ...... 12 10 2 0 0 
9. In determining the amount of work for self-support 11 6 3 1 1 
10. In hiring student clerical help ................... 11 7 3 1 0 
11. In making recommendations for scholarships ...... 10 10 0 0 0 
12. In sectioning students according to capacity for 
A tr rarer anne ey aera eee 10 8 1 0 1 
13. As a basis for the admission of students with fewer 
than fifteen acceptable high-school units .......... 4 2 1 1 0 
14. In making recommendations for positions or for 
entrance 00 S@MIOT CONEMES 6 cin ice ccc cc ccccscccccn 2 1 1 0 0 
15. As a basis for guiding students into positions of 
DE (cadse wa ae ek week ktee dca datieewr eas ans 1 1 0 0 0 





of selection is employed other than scholastic 
preparation alone. 

The bases for selection most frequently used 
are: high-school grades, personal recommenda- 
tions, personal interviews, health certificates, stu- 
dent information sheets and intelligence tests. No 
junior college reports the use of intelligence tests 
as a sole basis for the selection of students, but 
several institutions report the use of such tests 
in connection with other criteria for the admis- 
sion of those students giving promise of scholastic 
success. Three of the junior colleges report a 
highly developed selective system which includes 
several or all of the bases for selection that have 
been mentioned. However, with the exception of 
these three institutions, few junior colleges in 
the selection of their students are making maxi- 
mum use of the criteria they have available for 
the prediction of scholastic success. 

Five of the 30 institutions -that employ selec- 





college grades and scores on the Terman Group 
Intelligence Test of Mental Ability, +.41+.08; 
college grades and scores on the College Classi- 
fication Test, +-.53+.08; college grades and high- 


school grades, +.55+.08; college grades and 
scores on the Bassett Test of Vocabulary, 
| .56+.08. It will be noted that only one test 


used at this institution predicted college success 
as well as did high-school grades. 


How to Predict Success 


The other two institutions reporting studies of 
the predictive scholastic success found that com- 
binations of factors constitute the best measures 
of success. One reports that a combination of 
intelligence test scores and high-school grades is 
the best predictive measure of success in college, 
while the other reports that a combination of in- 
telligence test scores, high-school grades and 
scores on a test of English ability, constitutes the 
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best measure for the prediction of student success. 

A recent summary’ of a large number of pub- 
lished studies that have appeared during the past 
five years relating to the prediction of scholastic 
success, shows that all of the studies agree that 
there is usually a substantial amount of correla- 
tion between intelligence test scores and scholar- 
ship among any group of students. The fact that 
the correlation is not perfect indicates clearly 
that factors other than intelligence play a consid- 
erable part in the determination of scholarship 
levels, but the size of the coefficients of correla- 
tion obtained leave no doubt that intelligence is 
one of the basic factors conditioning scholastic 
success. 

Some lack of agreement is in evidence among 
the studies presented with reference to the rela- 
tive value of the various methods of predicting 
success. Although a majority of the studies seem 
to favor the psychological test as giving the best 
prediction, in a few cases the content examina- 
tion or the high-school record appears to be the 
best measure for the prediction of success. A 
large amount of evidence is accumulating to show 
that no single measure by itself is a satisfactory 
index of ability to do college work successfully. 
A combination of several sorts of admission cri- 
teria serves as a more stable index than any 
single measure. 


Sectioning Students Into Ability Groups 


The third matter investigated was the extent 
of the practice of sectioning students into ability 
groups for instructional purposes. The plan of 
classifying students into homogeneous groups is 
being employed by an increasing number of in- 
stitutions, including both junior and four-year 
colleges. Twenty-seven junior colleges out of a 
total of 70 reporting stated that students are 
classified into ability groups in some or in all sub- 
jects. Included among the 27 institutions that 
section students for instructional purposes are al- 
most all of the larger junior colleges. The smaller 
institutions have not adopted this plan because 
of the extra expense involved in dividing small 
classes into two or more groups each. 

The subject in which ability groups are formed 
most frequently is English. Fifteen of the 27 in- 
stitutions reporting ability grouping state that 
students in English classes are so grouped. The 
bases for sectioning students vary among the 
institutions. In English, for example, students 
are sectioned at six institutions on the basis of 
intelligence test scores, at five institutions on the 


1 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, ‘‘Some Aspects of Current 
Efforts to Improve College Instruction,” to be published soon as Vol. I, 
No. 2, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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basis of English placement examinations, at two 
institutions on the basis of high-school grades, 
at one institution on the basis of college grades 
and at one institution by a combination of 
methods. 

The chief administrative officers of almost all 
of the junior colleges that reported the section- 
ing of students into ability groups stated that 
such grouping had been found to be a valuable 
instructional device. When students are classified 
on the basis both of ability and of achievement, 
they not only start out on an equal footing, but 
are able to progress with greater uniformity of 
speed than would be true if intelligence were not 
given consideration. 


Measuring Instruction Methods 


The fourth phase of the investigation related 
to the measurement of instruction. Thirty-eight 
out of 71 junior colleges providing information 
upon this point stated that studies have been 
made for the purpose of improving the grading 
system, and 31 of these institutions stated that 
the studies that were made resulted in definite 
administrative measures to improve the grading 
systems employed. Experiments in the field of 
psychological and educational measurement have 
demonstrated the unsoundness of traditional 
methods of examination and have provided tech- 
niques for the development of examinations of an 
objective nature, which are not subject to the 
same criticism as that made of the usual essay 
type of examination. A large majority of the 
junior colleges report the use of the objective or 
“New-Type” examination. The forms of this ex- 
amination include true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, matching, recall and analogy. Of 
the 68 junior colleges answering the question, 
“Are ‘New-Type’ examinations used in your in- 
stitution ?” 62 stated that such tests are used. Of 
the 62 institutions reporting the use of “New- 
Type” tests, 25 use them in at least 50 per cent 
of their departments, and 15 use them in at least 
75 per cent of their departments. 

The fifth phase of the investigation related to 
curriculum studies and _ studies in teaching 
method. The question was asked, “Have any in- 
vestigations been made during the past five years 
for the purpose of making curricular revisions?” 
Thirty-two institutions out of 69 replying to this 
question answered in the affirmative. A number 
of the presidents or principals of the institutions 
answering the question discussed the difficulties 
involved in bringing about curricular readjust- 
ments. One president made the following sig- 


nificant comment concerning the influence of the 
state university upon the curriculum of the junior 
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college: “In considering curriculum problems we 
find ourselves restricted by the requirements of 
the University of Missouri which accredits us, 
and by the requirements of the various univer- 
sities to which our students transfer.” This 
comment is typical of those made by a large num- 
ber of junior college administrators, not only in 
Missouri but in other states. There appears to 
be considerable sentiment upon the part of the 
junior college executives that the institutions they 
represent should be given more freedom in the 
development of their curricula. 

The institution reporting the most extensive 
study of curriculum problems is Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. A research department, under the 
direction of W. W. Charters, has as its function 
the problem of organizing the educational cur- 
riculum of the college for young women so that 
the subject matter taught should, as fully as pos- 
sible, be useful to students in meeting the prob- 
lems and carrying on the activities that concern 
women most in the home, in business, in the com- 
munity in which they live and among friends. 
Thirty-five curriculum studies had either been 
completed at Stephens College or were under way 
on September 1, 1928. The results of a number 
of these studies have already been utilized in de- 
veloping the curricula of the institution. 

During recent years much discussion of the 
relative merits of different methods of teaching 
has appeared in educational literature. The lec- 
ture method of instruction, the laboratory method, 
the discussion method, the recitation method, the 
conference method and the oral quiz have all 
been subjected to varying degrees of praise and 
condemnation. Most of the arguments employed 
appear to be based upon theoretical considera- 
tions, since carefully controlled experimentation 
to determine the relative merits of different teach- 
ing methods in junior colleges has not been widely 
undertaken. 


Teaching Methods Should Be Tested 


Published reports relating to this matter are 
few and the questionnaire returns obtained from 
the junior colleges indicated that not many of 
these institutions are attempting to study this 
Only eight junior colleges 


problem objectively. 
out of sixty-nine that provided information upon 
this point reported that experiments of teaching 
methods had been made, and a further analysis 
of the data submitted indicates that in the case 
of some of the eight institutions reporting experi- 
ments, no attempt was made to control the ex- 


perimental conditions. The conclusion is unavoid- 
able that the methods of teaching employed in 
junior colleges have been selected primarily upon 
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the basis of opinion, custom or tradition, and not 
upon the basis of their value as determined by 
controlled experimentation. 

While it is to be regretted that so little study 
has been made of the relative merits of different 
teaching methods used in junior colleges, it is 
only fair to state that the situation in these insti- 
tutions appears to differ little in this respect from 
that in four-year colleges and universities. Re- 
cently I have had an opportunity to investigate 
the extent to which four-year institutions are 
studying problems of teaching method. Data for 
the investigation were obtained by means of per- 
sonal visits to 60 colleges and universities, the 
visits being made in connection with surveys of 
the institutions. As a result of this investigation 
it was found that only a few of these institutions 
are carrying on carefully controlled experiments 
of the relative value of different methods. In pro- 
portion to the size of the institutions and the 
number of faculty members involved, the experi- 
ments under way in the four-year colleges and 
universities are probably no more numerous or 
significant than those in the junior colleges. 


Diagnosing Student Difficulties 


Regardless of the care that educational insti- 
tutions may take in the admission of students, 
the fact remains that students are often admitted 
who, because of poor preparation, low intelligence 
or nonintellectual traits have difficulty with their 
scholastic work. An attempt was made to find 
out what junior colleges are doing with reference 
to diagnosing student difficulties and carrying on 
remedial work. Out of the 66 institutions that 
have provided information relative to this point, 
27 reported that studies have been made 
to determine the reasons why students fail. 
The reasons given for student failures varied 
greatly among the colleges reporting. The two 
causes mentioned most frequently as contributing 
to failure were poor study habits and poor high- 
school preparation. One institution reported that 
the most important causes contributing to the 
failure of students are emotional stress, home- 
sickness, bad adjustments and too much money 
to spend. A second institution stated that the 
most important reasons for student failures are 
poor study habits, lack of interest due to faulty 
vocational guidance and lack of adequate high- 
school training. Other reasons for failure men- 
tioned by one or more of the institutions that re- 
ported were: indifinite assignments; failure to 
follow up work assigned; lack of inspiring teach- 
ers; nonattendance; lack of objective; too many 
extra-curricular activities; too many local stu- 
dents and lack of intelligence. 
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Students and teachers do not always agree as 
to the reasons for failure. An institution in Cali- 
fornia reports that the students ascribe 43 per 
ccnt of the failures to poor study habits, while 
the teachers ascribe only 31 per cent of the fail- 
ures to poor study habits. The students assign 
19 per cent of the failures to outside interests 
while the teachers assign only 6 per cent of the 
failures to this cause. However, the teachers 
express judgment that 20 per cent of the failures 
are due to absence and 22 per cent to low intelli- 
gence, while the students express the judgment 
that only 13 per cent of the failures are due to 
absence and only 8 per cent to low intelligence. 

A means adopted by a large number of junior 
colleges to improve the quality of students’ work 
is to give definite instruction in the use of the 
library. Out of 75. institutions providing 
information upon this point, 81 per cent pro- 
vide instruction in library use and 37 per cent 
require all students to take this instruction. 

With reference to instruction in the use of the 
library, junior college students appear to be better 
off than senior college students. English* reports 
the results of a study of instruction in the use of 
the library in 92 four-year colleges. Only 46 per 
cent of these institutions offer library instruction 
and only 25 per cent of them require students to 
take this instruction. 

As a means of preventing student failures, a 
considerable number of the junior colleges offer 
courses in methods of study. Out of 73 institu- 
tions providing information upon this point, 31 
report that a course designed to teach students 
how to study is provided and 18 state that credit 
is given for the successful completion of this 
course. 


Contrasting the Teaching Personnel 


The greatest contrast between junior colleges 
and four-year colleges appears to be in the teach- 
ing personnel of the two types of institutions. 
Surveys I have made show that the average num- 
ber of years of graduate training of teachers in 
the four-year colleges is considerably above that 
of teachers in junior colleges. However when 
the training of teachers of independent junior 
colleges is compared with that of teachers in 
four-year institutions who are in charge of 
junior college classes, little difference is found in 
the number of years of such training. 

The major difference between the two groups 
of teachers is not a difference in the number of 
years of training, but a difference due to teaching 
experience and to the type of training received. 
"1 Ada Jeannette English, “How Shall We Instruct the College Fresh- 


man in the Use of the Library?’ School and Society, XXV, December 
25, 1926, 779-85. 
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Forty-seven junior colleges out of 76 reporting 
require all applicants for positions to have had 
some previous teaching experience, and all of the 
other 29 institutions state that applicants with 
teaching experience are preferred. In contrast 
to this situation, not more than a half-dozen of 
the 60 four-year colleges and universities from 
which similar information is available require 
teaching experience of applicants for positions. 

Fifty-seven junior colleges out of 74 reporting 
require teachers to have had courses in education. 
At 29 of the 57 institutions requiring education 
courses, the requirement ranges from 15 to 18 
semester hours of professional training. Of the 
other 28 institutions requiring education courses, 
13 require less than 15 hours, 9 require more than 
18 hours and 6 failed to state the requirement in 
terms of semester hours. In contrast with this 
situation found in the junior colleges, not one 
among the 60 four-year institutions from which 
information upon this point was obtained re- 
quires education courses of applicants for posi- 
tions, although a number of the four-year insti- 
tutions do give preference to teachers who have 
had professional training. 


How Many Colleges Supervise Instruction? 


A-third point of difference between junior col- 
leges and four-year institutions is in the super- 
vision of instruction. Out of a total of 72 insti- 
tutions providing information upon this point, 53 
stated that provision is made for the supervision 
of instruction and 47 of these stated that the 
supervision provided includes the observation of 
classroom teaching. Recent investigations of the 
supervision of instruction in four-year colleges, 
made by myself and others, lead to the conclusion 
that a large majority of the four-year institutions 
make no attempt to supervise instruction and that 
few of those that do attempt such supervision, 
include as a part of the supervisory program, the 
observation of classroom teaching. 

Thus far I have presented in brief form a sum- 
mary of efforts to improve instruction in junior 
colleges. I shall now proceed to describe in some- 
what greater detail the plan under way to im- 
prove instruction at Christian College. This in- 
stitution has been selected for two reasons, first, 
because of the care with which the program has 
been worked out, and second, because I have some 
first-hand information concerning the improve- 
ments that have been brought about at that in- 
stitution. A brief description of the program for 
improvement carried on last year and the pro- 
gram now under way, will serve to illustrate the 
methods employed there for the improvement of 
instruction. 








At the first faculty meeting of the year, held 
prior to the opening of the session, the discussion 
centered around the importance of professional 
study and growth. An outline program of fac- 
ulty meetings was then presented to the teachers 
by the dean of faculty and a program committee 
was appointed. Announcement was made that 
faculty meetings would be held twice each month, 
one meeting to be given over entirely to a discus- 
sion of professional topics and parts of the other 
meeting not needed for administrative purposes 
to be devoted to professional study. The teachers 
were informed also concerning a professional li- 
brary to be made available for their use. 


Books Selected for Study 


Twelve books were selected for study. These 
books were purchased by the institution, several 
copies being obtained of each of the more impor- 
tant books. The following books were selected: 
Kelly: The American Arts College; Morrison: 
The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
Schools; Wood: Measurement in Higher Educa- 
tion; Klapper: College Teaching; Headley: How 
to Study in College; Kilpatrick: Education for a 
a Changing Civilization; Kilpatrick: Foundations 
of Method; Koos: The Junior College; Charters: 
The Teaching of Ideals; Knox: School Activities 
and Equipment; Stowe: Modernizing the College; 
Proctor: The Junior College. 

At the first professional meeting a mime- 
ographed copy of the results of the freshman in- 
telligence tests was placed in the hands of each 
The hour was given over to a discussion 
significance and use of 


teacher. 
of the interpretation, 
these tests. 

The second and third professional 
were used for discussions of “The American Arts 
College,” by Kelly. The topics that aroused the 
most interest were the measurement of instruc- 
tion and personnel management. So much inter- 
est and such a diversification of opinion resulted 
from these discussions that the program commit- 
tee arranged to devote one additional meeting to 
each topic. Luther T. Purdom, personnel di- 
rector, University of Missouri, was invited to con- 
duct a discussion on personnel management. He 
presented the results of several experiments and 
studies. After his presentation the meeting be- 
came an open forum for discussion. 

At the meeting given over to a discussion of 
measurement, a study was presented of the dis- 
tribution of grades at Christian College, and sev- 
eral contributions to the literature in the field of 
measurement were discussed. 

At the following meeting Part I of Morrison’s 
book, “The Practice of Teaching in the Second- 


meetings 
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ary Schools,” was studied. The discussion cen- 
tered around the new conception of secondary ed- 
ucation. Following this discussion the dean 
presented the programs prepared by the com- 
mittee for the remainder of the year. He ex- 
plained that the committee had decided that the 
faculty members were sufficiently familiar with 
the professional literature to enable them to make 
some practical applications to their own class- 
room situations. The plan proposed called for a 
presentation by selected faculty members of a 
discussion of modern tendencies in their own par- 
ticular subjects, and the use made of scientific 
technique. The hope was expressed that the one 
presenting the subject would benefit profession- 
ally by being called upon to outline and to defend 
his course, and also that those listening would 
benefit professionally by gaining a better under- 
standing and more respect for the subject of a 
co-worker. 

Early in the first semester the dean of the 
faculty began to visit classrooms. The teacher 
was notified the day before his class was to be 
visited. The class was observed for the entire 
period. A few notes were made by the dean after 
his return to the office. The teacher was then 
invited to the office for a conference. First, the 
strong points of the lesson were spoken of briefly, 
then suggestions as to the possible methods of 
improvement were discussed. A splendid spirit 
has been displayed by the teachers and class visi- 
tations have actually been requested by them from 
time to time. 


Results Achieved at Christian Colleg« 


The officers of administration of Christian Col- 
lege report that the program carried on last year 
for the improvement of instruction had the fol- 
lowing results: (1) an improved professional 
spirit, manifested by increased interest in faculty 
meetings; (2) increased use of objective tests; 
(3) improvement in the distribution of grades; 
(4) the development of plans for -some form of 
personnel directing agency; (5) requests from 
teachers for an extension class or a series of lec- 
tures in college teaching methods, and (6) 
marked interest in professional literature. 

Early during the present year a number of 
studies relating to the improvement of instruc- 
tion were undertaken. The dean of the college 
and the head of the English department are col- 
laborating in a study, made under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, of the effects of remedial in- 
struction in reading upon the success of students 
in college English. A similar study of the effects 
of remedial instruction in reading upon success 
in home economics is being made by the head of 
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the home economics department. The teacher 
of hygiene is attempting to measure the results 
of her instruction, not merely in terms of knowl- 
edge gained but also in terms of correct health 
habits formed. The teachers of foreign languages 
are planning an extensive experiment to test out 
the relative value of the indirect method and of 
the modified direct method of instruction. Other 
investigations are being planned for the second 
semester. 

My discussion may be summarized as follows: 
A beginning is being made in a scientific approach 
to the problem of the improvement of instruction 
in the junior college. With reference to the use 
of objective measures of intelligence and achieve- 
ment, to investigations of methods of teaching 
and to remedial measures for students having 
scholastic difficulties, the independent junior col- 
lege compares favorably with the four-year in- 
stitution. With reference to teaching personnel, 
the investigation shows that junior college teach- 
ers are as well trained as teachers of junior 
college students in four-year institutions, when 
training is measured in terms of years of gradu- 
ate work; that junior college teachers are better 
trained than teachers of junior college students 
in four-year institutions, when consideration is 
given to professional courses in education; and 
that junior college teachers are selected more fre- 
quently upon the basis of teaching experience 
than are teachers in four-year colleges. 

Carefully controlled experimentation to deter- 
mine the relative merits of different teaching 
methods at the college level has not been widely 
undertaken. There are few published reports 
dealing with this important problem and the 
questionnaire returns from the junior colleges 
show that only a few of these institutions are at- 
tempting to study this problem objectively. The 
limited extent to which controlled experimenta- 
tion has been carried on leads to the suggestion 
that investigation of this type needs to be encour- 
aged. 





More Than 200 Different Jobs 
Are Open to College Students 


College students who are earning their way 
through school are working at jobs and trades of 
all kinds characteristic of the community—auto- 
mobile jobs, office jobs, specialty selling, semi- 
professional work, tutoring, printing and pub- 
lishing jobs, public service work, transportation 
employment, hotel and eating house jobs and a 
variety of odd jobs. More than 200 different 
types of employment for college students are 
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listed. Some of the more original are making 
their own opportunities. Those gifted in color 
and design create artistic novelties and decora- 
tions that find ready sale among students and 
citizens. Talented students give lessons in 
music, bridge, golf or are employed as enter- 
tainers, readers, soloists and orchestra mem- 
bers to provide entertainment at dinners, dances 
and parties. Probably waiting on table is the 
most popular employment of the self-help student. 
Usually a corps of student waiters or waitresses 
serve in the college dining halls at mealtime and 
are thus employed at a time that does not inter- 
fere with the enjoyment of the scheduled college 
activities outside of the classroom. In some col- 
leges window cleaning has developed into a busi- 
ness. Other enterprises include suit pressing, 
haberdashery, concessions, sandwich and pastry 
selling, hair cutting, coaching, tea room manage- 
ment, sewing and an endless list of miscellaneous 
occupations. 

In the average college town, demands are 
made for students to do house work, care for 
children, fire furnaces, shovel snow, make 
repairs, wash automobiles, tend switchboards, 
clerk in stores, assist in post offices, act as night 
watchmen, drive taxis and busses, work as motor- 
men and conductors, care for buildings and 
grounds, and in fact to do any type of work that 
does not require full time during daylight hours. 
Many men as well as women perform household 
tasks in the homes of the town people. New stu- 
dents, however, find opportunities limited unless 
they have made previous arrangements by cor- 
respondence with the student employment bureau 
or with the college agency that assigns jobs to 
students. 





Public-School Reading Lessons 
Adjudged Obsolete 


A lengthy experiment, covering a period of five 
or six years, and costing nearly $100,000 con- 
ducted by Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, co-director of 
the bureau of curriculum research, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has resulted in the 
finding that the reading lessons, as given in the 
public schools, are obsolete. 

This was the opinion not only of Doctor Bruner, 
but of 100,000 school children and 3,000 teachers 
whose opinions were solicited. It is evident, ac- 
cording to Doctor Bruner, that the survey is a 
cross section of the interests of the children them- 
selves in what they read, as well as of the mature 
judgment of the teachers as to what their pupils 
ought to read. 
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Editorials 


A Man’s Job 


HE United States Bureau of Education has 

been making surveys of public school sys- 

tems and as a result of a recent survey 
certain recommendations were made regarding 
the policies that should govern a superintendent 
in his management of the schools of which he has 
charge. The bureau says that a superintendent 
should attend to the following duties: 

1. Attend all meetings of the board and all 
committee meetings. 

2. Nominate all supervisors, principals, 
teachers and other employees and present evi- 
dence that the persons he has recommended are 
qualified for the positions. 

3. Recommend for discharge or retirement 
any employee under his direction whose influence 
or services are so unsatisfactory as to warrant 
such action, subject to approval of the board. 

4. Recommend textbooks, instructional sup- 
plies, apparatus and equipment, and have general 
charge of their purchase, storage and distribu- 
tion. 

5. Prepare, in conference with supervisors, 
principals and teachers the content of each course 
of study authorized by the board of education. 
After the board has authorized a course of study, 
such as a course in Spanish, the preparation of it 
should be in the hands of the superintendent and 
his assistants. 

6. Determine the boundaries of school at- 
tendance districts, subject to the approval of the 
board. 

7. Direct the supervision of instruction in 
the elementary, junior high and senior high 
schools and in all special schools, and direct the 
supervision of all auxiliary agencies of the 
schools, such as extra-curricular activities. 

8. Assign, upon approval of the board, prin- 
cipals, teachers, janitors, nurses and other em- 
ployees of the board to the schools where their 
work is to be done; transfer them from one school 
to another when such seems to be desirable. 

9. Prepare, in conference with the secretary 
of the board and others in possession of the nec- 
essary facts, the annual budget, showing in de- 
tail the appropriations necessary to meet the 
estimated needs of the ensuing school year, and 
submit the same to the board of directors for 
consideration and action. 
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10. Have power, within the limits of the de- 
tailed budget, approved by the board, to approve 
and direct all purchases and expenditures, mak- 
ing report to the board at each monthly meeting. 

11. Have general charge of the operation and 
maintenance of the buildings and equipment of 
the schools and the maintenance of grounds. 

12. Report to the board from time to time 
concerning the achievement and progress of the 
school system. Prepare an annual report setting 
forth the condition of the schools. 

13. Direct a continuous study of the need for 
new school sites and school buildings. 

14. Recommend plans for new buildings. 

15. Keep an efficiency record of all principals, 
teachers and other employees. 

16. Issue employment certificates and enforce 
compulsory attendance law. 

17. Keep himself informed by study, visita- 
tion and attendance upon state and national edu- 
cational meetings, concerning the important edu- 
cational movements and report the same to the 
board of directors. The necessary expenses for 
attending state and national meetings should be 
paid by the board of education. 


Salary Is Inadequate 


Is there any other official in any community 
who is charged with so many responsible duties 
as the school superintendent? Is there any presi- 
dent of a manufacturing establishment, or head 
of a store or life insurance company, or any engi- 
neer who is supposed to be familiar with as many 
kinds of knowledge and activities and expected to 
have executive ability in as many directions as 
the superintendent of schools? It is reported that 
the managers of big department stores receive 
salaries of $100,000. The president of a life in- 
surance company or a steel company may receive 
more than this. The president of a university 
generally receives from $20,000 to $25,000. Why 
is it that the superintendent of schools who—to 
put it mildly—has as responsible a job as any of 
these other fellows does not receive as much as 
one-half, one-third, one-fourth or one-tenth of 
their salary? 

Teaching the young idea how to shoot has been 
the Cinderella among the professions. The su- 
perintendent of schools has been looked upon as 
more or less of a clerical officer. But the situa- 
tion in this respect is changing with great rapid- 
ity. The enormous responsibilities of a superin- 
tendent of schools in a community of any 
considerable size are beginning to impress the 
layman. Only the strongest and most capable of 
men can survive in these positions and the lay- 
man cannot fail to note that the superintendent 
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is a leader among men. He not only has superior 
intellectual endowments but he has forceful qual- 
ities of personality beyond that of the heads of 
commercial and industrial establishments. The 
prediction is ventured that the superintendency 
of education in a community will command in- 
creasing respect from the layman and an honora- 
rium adequate to relieve the superintendent of 
worry about personal financial affairs. We are 
headed in this direction now and we are moving 
with some speed. 
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As One Thinks, So Is He 


OU have probably observed that if you hear 

i a new word and think about it, you invol- 

untarily try to pronounce it. Perhaps you 
have had the experience of hearing a person stut- 
ter or stammer. If you permitted yourself to 
think about it, you probably found that you tended 
to stutter or stammer, too. Do you ride a bicy- 
cle? Have you ever looked ahead, noted a dang- 
erous obstacle and said to yourself, “I must not 
run into that object”? What happened when you 
kept this thought in mind? 

A mind reader will ask you to blindfold him so 
that he cannot see anything. He will then sug- 
gest that you think of some point in the room 
and keep it constantly in your thought. He will 
then take hold of your hand and read your mind 
so that he can go straight to the point you have 
been thinking about. All sorts of variations of 
this stunt are performed by mind readers. Do 
you see how they work it? You keep the point 
in mind and you guide the mind reader through 
your own muscles. You actually pull him to the 
point although you do not know that you are do- 
ing it. 

Another type of mind reader will ask the sub- 
ject to blindfold him very securely. He will then 
hand a book to the subject and ask him to indicate 
a word on a page any place in the book and then 
to keep the page and the word constantly in 
mind. The subject next takes hold of the wrist 
of the mind reader, who begins to turn the pages 
until he finds the one on which the word is lo- 
cated. Then he begins to trace the lines with his 
finger and finally comes to the precise word. He 
claims that he is able to accomplish this through 
mind reading, but in every step he is guided by 
the muscles of the subject whose thoughts find 
expression in action, although he is not aware 
that he is actually guiding the mind reader. 
There are a great many variations of this kind 
of mind reading. 

Experiments are sometimes made in psycho- 
logical laboratories in which it is possible to 
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measure the effect upon circulation in a certain 
part of the body by concentrating thought upon 
this spot. By delicate measurements it can be 
shown that persons who concentrate thought suf: 
ficiently can apparently increase the circulation 
in any organ by thinking about it. 

It is apparently true that some persons by mor- 
bid thinking can cause a disturbance in digestive 
functions or the action of the heart or even respi- 
ration. I have been observing a susceptible per- 
son who was made the victim of a serious prac- 
tical joke. Three medical students conceived the 
idea of examining one of the nonmedical students 
in their rooming house for the purpose of sug- 
gesting to him that his heart was in a precarious 
condition and that he would have to refrain from 
all exercise except walking very slowly. They 
pretended to test his heart on several occasions, 
and they finally confided to him hesitatingly and 
with evidences of great depression that they had 
found his heart to be so seriously affected that 
any lively act might precipitate a crisis. The 
poor fellow kept his heart in mind and actually 
produced an irregularity in its functions although 
he did not produce any physical injury to his 
heart by thinking about it. This incident was 
brought to the attention of medical teachers, and 
they told me that when students study heart ir- 
regularities they often become morbid about their 
own hearts and actually by thinking produce 
functional disturbance. 


Avoid Negative, Morbid Thoughts 


Multitudes of instances come to mind, but I 
mention only one more. Not long ago I was a 
passenger on an overland train running from 
San Francisco to Chicago. Shortly after the 
train left San Francisco, a man introduced him- 
self and began a conversation. Throughout the 
trip he was concerned principally about his di- 
gestive processes. He gave me a graphic account 
of the workings of his internal machinery. 
Practically every article of food he consumed 
caused some kind of tragedy. By the time I ar- 
rived in Chicago my own internal mechanism was 
beginning to manifest symptoms of disorderly 
behavior, and if I had had to continue with the 
man to New York I know I should have been 
unable to digest anything normally. 

Watch a tight-rope walker performing a dif- 
ficult stunt. He always looks where he wants to 
go and not where he does not want to go. He has 
learned the lesson that if he keeps his mind on 
danger he will certainly run into it. We can all 


take a lesson from the tight-rope walker. 
Negative minded people are always getting 
into the trouble that they try to steer clear of, 
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while positive minded people are never troubled 
by disaster either physical or moral because they 
have goals toward which they are striving and 
they do not stray into bypaths that lead them 
into difficulty. 

If you have a companion who is inclined to 
be morbid about his physical condition and who 
describes his aches and his pains to you, tell him 
that if he ever talks about his troubles again you 
will bid him good-by. The hypochondriacal 
person dwells on his physical ills and his social 
misfortunes, and augments them until for all 
practical purposes he actually suffers from them 
although in reality they exist only in his mind. If 
an individual actually thinks that his internal 
organs are working well so that he does not have 
to worry about them, they function more strongly 
and smoothly than if he is apprehensive lest 
something happen to them. 
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Was Summer Designed for 
Mental Loafing? 


HE mental habits and the regular routine of 

life developed during eight or nine months 

in a typical American school are largely lost 
during three months on the streets or even on the 
playground. Every teacher knows that it re- 
quires three or four weeks at the opening of 
school in the Fall for pupils to reestablish habits 
of mind and body adapted to intellectual work. 

It is wasteful to follow a plan that makes it 
necessary to spend two or three or four weeks 
every year in redeveloping habits acquired the 
previous year and lost during months of idleness 
in the summer. Further, it is a hardship for the 
children to be wholly unoccupied mentally during 
the summer and then to be required in September 
to adjust themselves to an entirely different 
regimen. 

Mental economy and hygiene advise that in in- 
tellectual work it is preferable to have frequent 
relaxation periods to relieve strain rather than to 
continue at a task until exhaustion arrives and 
then have a long idle interval. An educational 
program worked out in accordance with this 
principle would keep the schools in_ session 
throughout the year, but with frequent breaks 
long enough to release tension and to give a feel- 
ing of refreshment. The school year should be 
divided into four quarters, with a week’s vaca- 
tion between the quarters. There are, of course, 
the Saturday and Sunday holidays each week and 
the festival days in each quarter. 

“The summer is not a good time for study.” 
Who has not heard this phrase a thousand times? 
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It is one of those phrases that have persisted 
from early days when people wanted their chil- 
dren to work during the summer and in self-de- 
fense evolved the theory that summer months are 
not appropriate for mental work. 

Universities, colleges and normal schools for- 
merly operated in accordance with the doctrine 
that summer is unfavorable for mental improve- 
ment. How many of the higher institutions are 
closed now during June, July and August? Even 
in the Southern states, where the heat is intense, 
most of the colleges hold summer sessions. The 
students do acceptable work and are as happy 
and as healthy as they are during the cooler 
months. 

It is not forgotten, of course, that outdoor life 
is more inviting in summer than in winter; but 
schools conducted on the all-year plan take ac- 
count of this fact. Their sessions begin early in 
the morning and they have longer periods for 
outdoor activities. Wherever it is possible, the 
program of work provides for botanical, geo- 
graphical and zoological exploration, outdoor 
dramatization, arithmetical and other forms of 
measurement out of doors, the making of out- 
door maps and similar studies. 

Where there are school playgrounds, programs 
are arranged so that there is extra time for 
games and plays during the summer months. 
These programs, however are as appropriate for 
May, June and September and often for October, 
as they are for July or August. The traditional 
school takes little or no account of the attractive- 
ness of the out of doors during April, May and 
June, and early autumn. Schools organized on 
the all-year plan take every advantage of fair 
weather and they do not need to wait until the 
long vacation for out-of-door activities. 


A Waste of Public Funds 


Why have we not utilized the vast investment 
that we have in school buildings and equipment? 
The world has never seen anything approaching 
the magnitude of our public-school plants. 
Schools costing millions of dollars to build and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to equip have 
been or are being erected in communities every- 
where throughout the country. But there they 
stand, idle for two or three months during the 
summer. Is there any other public enterprise 
that is as wasteful as this? There are the chil- 
dren of the city on the streets, in the way of 
traffic, annoying people engaged in business and 
being annoyed by them in return, causing their 
parents anxiety and the officers of the law con- 
tinual worry, while the magnificent institutions 
remain closed that could entice the children off 
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the streets and keep them interested and whole- 
somely occupied for a considerable part of every 
day. How much longer will our people tolerate 
such a situation? 

They will not tolerate it much longer in many 
communities. In a number of cities throughout 
the country, school superintendents, teachers and 
boards of education are laying plans to conduct 
schools on the all-year plan. Voices will be raised 
against such a program. Half a dozen timeworn 
objections will be advanced, no one of which is 
valid for all the children of any city in the land. 
There are, of course, some children who can go 
to the seashore or to Europe during the summer, 
or who can spend two or three months in the 
mountains or on a farm. It might be better for 
such pupils to have a long vacation than to at- 
tend an all-year school. Such children, however, 
constitute a small proportion of all the children 
who have to be cared for in our American cities. 
It is the ninety-odd per cent who cannot leave the 
city from two to three months during the sum- 
mer for whom the schools should be kept in op- 
eration continuously, except for brief periods of 
relaxation and refreshment. 
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What Can Be Done About This? 


WELL known adviser to the lovelorn, who 
A ailstes a syndicated article every day in 

many newspapers throughout the United 
States receives a minimum of 500 letters a day 
and often her mail runs to 1,000 letters a day. 
To judge by the content and style of the letters 
and the handwriting they are written by educated 
as well as by ignorant persons and come from 
rural as well as urban sections in every state. 

The troubles concerning which the letter 
writers seek advice are always personal in char- 
acter. They relate mainly, though not wholly, to 
the adjustment of the sexes. Advice is sought on 
ways and means of improving the personal ap- 
pearance to intensify the lure of sex appeal. The 
writer of every letter is in distress. Either he— 
more often she—is ignored by those whose at- 
tention he craves or else he is in rebellion against 
the conventions that restrain him in one way or 
another, the meaning and necessity of which he 
does not understand. 

The sufferers cannot confide in anybody but 
the adviser, they tell her, because they have never 
heard any discussion of the matters that are 
troubling them and they think it improper to talk 
face to face with anyone about their emotional 
experiences. So they unburden themselves and 
seek counsel through the written word. It is not 
so embarrassing for a harassed individual to ask 
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guidance from one who cannot see him and ob- 
serve his confusion or ply him with disturbing 
questions. 

The adviser answers many of her correspond- 
ents by letter and others through the column of 
the daily newspapers. The advice given to all in- 
quirers can be simmered down to a few general 
suggestions: If the correspondent is married and 
unhappy, he should make the best of it because if 
he gains release from the marriage bond he will 
be no better off in his next venture. Men—not so 
frequently women—are always cheaters in sex 
relations; anyone who knows men understands 
that they cannot be trusted to keep a marriage 
vow. They are selfish, inconsiderate, seeking 
only their own comfort. Women must resignedly 
accept such a situation. There is no relief for 
them. 


Advice Given Is Not Specific 


If the inquirer is considering whether he 
should marry, he is advised to think the matter 
over carefully and to abandon the idea that if he 
enters marriage he will be eternally happy. If 
he wishes to know how he should behave in the 
presence of one whose affection he desires, he is 
told that he must observe the conventions fairly 
well because by so doing he will be better off in 
the end. If he is grieved because he has lost a 
friend and wants to know how he can again win 
his affection, he is advised to seek other friends 
elsewhere and not to worry over the one he has 
lost. 

The deepest impression made upon those who 
have analyzed the letters and responses and tabu- 
lated the difficulties concerning which youths, 
and adults too, are writing to the adviser for as- 
sistance, is that there is a vast multitude of 
people who cannot solve the problems that arise 
in sex adjustments. The one who advises them 
does not get to the bottom of their trouble. The 
counsel given them is superficial, inadequate and 
often harmful because it does not take into ac- 
count the complexities of the situations to which 
it relates. 

Here is a field for service that is wholly un- 
touched by the schools. Can anything be done 
about it? Could junior and senior high-school 
boys and girls be given morning talks or some- 
thing of the kind that would have to do with 
every-day problems of sex adjustment in modern 
life? The adviser publishes every day in the 
newspapers three or four of the letters she re- 
ceives and makes comments upon them. Could 
an experienced teacher, who is a student of hu- 
man nature, take these letters and base upon 
them talks that would be of real service to young 
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people? If a teacher should let it be known with- 
out public announcement that he would act as a 
confidant of those in distress, would they bring 
their troubles to him instead of writing them to 
the adviser? Would it be possible for a teacher 
to gain the confidence of pupils so that they 
would lay their personal difficulties before him? 

Two things bearing upon this matter are cer- 
tain. The first is that a large proportion of 
young people are unable to negotiate the prob- 
lems that arise in sex adjustment in contempo- 
rary life. The second is that most of them are 
not receiving helpful guidance from those who 
are conducting columns in the newspapers. 

Formal education does not touch the problems 
presented in the letters that have been analyzed. 
The development of ability to reason in geometry, 
Latin, history or any other school subject may 
leave a pupil as helpless as an infant in reasoning 
sanely concerning the situations that confront 
him when he is unable to obtain or has lost the 
affection of a friend or a relative, when he has 
become moody about his personal characteristics 
and suffers from an inferiority complex or when 
he does not know how to steer his course among 
the conventions that restrict his activities in 
daily life. 
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World Peace Through Ed 


ucation 


ORE movements designed to promote 
M peace among men by means of education 
are going forward throughout the world 
this year than in all the preceding years since 


the world began. 
The latest movement that has been reported 


originated in the Argentine republic. An insti- 
tute was founded in Buenos Aires in May, 1928, 
the purpose of which is to cultivate an under- 
standing between the peoples of Latin America— 
of Argentina in particular—and the people of 
the United States. The institute will encourage 
exchange of students between Latin American 
countries and our own country. The study of 
English in the schools of Latin America and of 
Spanish in the United States will be fostered. 
Lecturers will be exchanged between the coun- 
tries for the purpose of interpreting the ideals, 
institutions and habits of life of one people to 
another people. This is encouraging and gratify- 
ing to teachers in our country who have been 
laboring for the dissemination of knowledge that 
would help nations to understand one another. 

Understanding is essential for the development 
of peaceful relationships, and understanding can 
be secured most effectively through educational 
agencies. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


The prices of products depending upon 
metals are likely to remain at the 
present level or may rise slightly 
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By HAROLD F. CLARK, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIveRSsITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, Proressor OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HERE is a possibility that there may be a 
[sie increase in the prices of supplies de- 
pendent upon metals. 

The prices of the more important metals will 
continue steady or may go slightly higher. Cop- 
per shows the greatest tendency to increase in 
price, the increase in the prices of iron, steel and 
some other metals not being quite so marked. 

As was noted last month, there is still consid- 
erable overproduction of paper products and the 
market for these commodities is flooded. As a 
consequence, therefore, prices for paper are likely 
to remain around their present levels. Steps are 
now being taken to limit paper production, but it 
is likely to be some time before such curtailment, 
if it is effected, is reflected on the paper market. 

It is probable that the price of supplies de- 
pendent upon textiles may increase slightly. 
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Chart II. 


Annual index of the prices of instructional 
supplies. 
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Chart I. 


Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. 


February and March indexes are not final. 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR 


























This department is devoted to an informal discussion 
of problems arising in the every-day life of principals and 
superintendents. The following discussions are based on 
answers to inquiries recently received by the director. 
Similar inquiries are invited and should be addressed to 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


the Northern, Eastern and Western states for 
school to begin the first Tuesday or the first 
Monday after Labor Day. In the South the be- 
ginning date is much nearer the first of October 
in many localities, although recently there has 
been a concerted effort to make the beginning 
date of school the same as that in the other states. 
Obviously, similar practices maintain with re- 
spect to the closing dates of school in the South. 

Inasmuch as Spring vacation is usually not 
given in the Southern states, it is possible to dis- 
miss school during the first two weeks in June. 
There is a growing tendency towards granting 
two days for attendance at teachers’ association 


Making a School Calendar 


Much interest has been shown recentiy con- 
cerning the making of a school calendar. Some 
of the most important questions that arise in 
connection with the organization of a_ school 
calendar are: On what date shall school begin? 
On what date shall school end? What holidays 
shali be given? How long shall the Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and Easter holidays last? How 
many actual teaching days must be provided? 
Shall the school year be organized into two 
semesters? Shall the school year be organized 
into three terms? Shall all school months have 


the same number of teaching days? This is par- 
ticularly important in connection with the pay 
roll procedure in many localities. If the semester 
plan is followed, shall all terms have the same 
number of teaching days? If the term plan is 
followed, shall all terms have the same number 
of teaching days? 

The dates on which school showld begin and 
end are governed in part by the climatic condi- 


meetings in the Fall, either late in October or 
early in November, and from one to two weeks’ 
Christmas vacation is granted everywhere. In 
the East and North, a Spring vacation of from a 
few days to two weeks is usually granted. Al- 
though the length of the school year is fixed by 
statutory provision in many states, there is a dif- 
ference in the interpretation of the actual num- 
ber of teaching days necessary to fulfill legal 


tions of acommunity. It is a common practice in requirements. The commonest practice with re- 
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The New 


Gregg Shorthand Manual 


ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
Ready May 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Short- 

hand in accordance with the latest pedagogical procedure, 

marking a stimulating step forward in the teaching and 

learning processes, and furnishing an invaluable contribu- 
tion to commercial education. 


SALIENT POINTS 


1. In the New Manual shorthand is 
distinctly presented as a skill subject. 
The principles and wordsigns are ar- 
ranged in the order of their frequency 
in the most commonly used words. 
Under this arrangement a_ useful 
business and general vocabulary is 
acquired with astonishing rapidity. 
As an illustration, the mastery of 
the first chapter alone will enable the 
student to write 42 per cent of the 
words encountered in _ nontechnical 
English. Further illustration of the 
correctness of this approach is found 
in the fact that short business letters 
can be introduced in the first chapter. 
The motivating influence of this pro- 
cedure will be at once recognized. 


2. The rules are more simple, direct, 
and definite, and abundant drill is 
provided for each. In harmony with 
modern pedagogy, the rules have been 
relegated to their proper place—in the 
background of the learning process of 
a skill subject. 


3. The principles are presented in 12 
chapters, instead of the 20 lessons ap- 
pearing in the present Manual, mak- 
ing possible a marked reduction in the 
time of learning. Measure this econ- 
omy in dollars and cents to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who annually 
study shorthand. Prefixes and suf- 
fixes have been considerably reduced 
to conform to the findings of our sci- 
entific research, and are introduced in 
the order of frequency. 


4. Each chapter is subdivided into 
three short logical teaching units. 
The reading and dictation material 
has been more than doubled. The 
book contains 86 pages of graded busi- 
ness letters and sentences in short- 
hand, and 12 pages in type to furnish 
constructive practice. 


5. The pedagogical organization of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the 
use of larger type and a bolder, more 
easily read style of shorthand than is 
employed in the present Manual. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which useful 
stenographic skill may be developed by the procedure in the new 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Toronto London 
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spect to the actual number of teaching days is 
from 180 to 195 days. 

In preparing the school calendar for 1929-1930 
in a Northern city the accompanying five calen- 
dars were considered. The choice of the calendar 
depends in part on local conditions and the de- 
sires of the teaching staff. It is extremely desir- 
able, however, that the school calendar be drawn 
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up as carefully as possible in order that no 
changes will be necessary. 

The director of this column would particularly 
like to receive any comments or additional infor- 
mation on school calendars. 

Calendar No. 1 

Schools open September 3, close June 24; two 

semesters of 95 days each. All except two months 





September October 
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17 18 17 18 
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*Counted as school day. No pupils. 
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Calendar 7 
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tEnd of first term. 


tEnd of second term. 
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Student 


Happiness 


pays big dividends 


eres work . . . higher scholastic attain- 
ment greater school loyalty 
health . Those are some of the things 
directly traceable to student happiness. 

And what is so important in this happiness 
as the surroundings in which your under- 
graduates live. 

Cheerful, airy rooms well furnished, 
homelike . . . that’s the starting point in creat- 
ing this spirit. 

And you can have such rooms economically ! 
Modern furniture of steel as made by Simmons 
is not expensive . . . it costs but little more 
than the ordinary wood kinds. .. But in at- 
tractiveness . . . in durability there is no com- 


parison. Simmons furniture of steel is almost 
indestructible. There is no splitting, warping 
or breaking . . . and its mar-proof, chip-proof 
finish is impervious to the ordinary medicines, 
cosmetics or water glasses. In saving the usual 
costs of refinishing alone you more than make 
up the difference in price in a very short time 

. and there’s simply no wear-out to this fur- 
niture. 


Then, too, there’s the constant fire buga- 
boo! 


Why not write to the Simmons Company, 
Contract Division, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Il., and let them send you catalogs 
and prices. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES - METAL FURNITURE - [BUILT FOR SLEFP] 





September October 
x we. FE 

so 4 & } 

10 11 12 Ll 8 §{ 5 
17 18 19 12 
24 25 26 19 


26 


Fe bruary 


M T 

1 

7 8 

14 15 

9] 22 

28 

Counted as school 


End of Term I. 
End of Term II. 


| —_ 


have 19 days each. Teaching months end on dates 
shown in boldface; dates of holidays are italicized. 
Provision is made for holidays as follows: 2 
teaching days for teachers’ association meetings 
in November, 2 teaching days for Thanksgiving, 
10 teaching days for Christmas, 5 teaching days 
for Spring vacation and 2 teaching days for 
Memorial Day. Attention is called to the fact 
that if only three teaching days are taken for 
Spring vacation, the closing date is June 19 in- 
stead of June 24. 


No. 2 


Schools open September 3, close June 17; two 
semesters, the first of which is identical with the 
first semester of calendar No. 1. The second 
semester has only 90 days, making a total of 185 
days in the school year. All months of the sec- 
ond semester have 18 days each. If only three 
teaching days are taken for Spring vacation, the 


closing date is June 13. 


Calendar 


» 


Calendar No. 3 


Schools open September 3, close June 10; two 
semesters. All months have 18 days each. In 
addition to holidays shown on preceding calen- 
dars, there is a one-day vacation between semes- 
ters. With a three-day Spring recess, schools 
close June 6. 


Calendar No. 4 


Schools open September 3, close June 10; three 
terms of 60 days each; 20 days in each month. 
There are two days’ vacation between the first 
and second terms. With a three-day Spring re- 
cess, the closing date is June 6. 


Calendar No. 5 


Schools open September 3, close June 10; three 
terms as follows: Term I, 60 days, Term II, 55 
days, Term III, 65 days; total 180 days. 


November 


=: = oS I T 


13 
20 
277 28 


April 
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16 
23 
29 30 


Calendar No. 5 
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the Left-handed Child 
fo Right-handed 


A superintendent in Pennsylvania asks for a 
discussion of the effect of changing left-handed- 
ness in children to right-handedness. Inasmuch 
as left-handed youngsters appear in all schools 
this subject seems worthy of consideration here. 
The following discussion is based on a resumé of 
the literature in the field, together with the ad- 
vice of Doctor West of the speech department, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Making 


Does the Change Cause Stuttering ? 


Authorities are disagreed concerning the effect 
of changing left-handers to right-handers. A 
common belief exists that such change produces 
stuttering. Travis, who has done much work in 
this field, goes so far as to say that 80 per cent 
of all stuttering is due to the attempt to change 
left-handers to right-handers. Inasmuch as stut- 
tering apparently is the result of cerebral conflict 
thereby producing blocked or inhibited controls, 
it seems logical that changing the handedness of 
a person might at least contribute to stuttering. 
At any rate, since there is a neurological as well 
as a psychological aspect to stuttering, it would 
seem best to reduce rather than to increase the 
possibility of neurological difficulties and there- 
fore to avoid any attempt to change left-handed 
to right-handed children. 


Eminent Authorities Discourage Change 


Fletcher, Wallin, Parsons and Robbins, as well 
as others who have been active in investigating 
this field, furnish evidence that supports this 
point of view. Consequently, although available 
data are not as convincing as they might be, in 
light of the facts that are available it seems that 
left-handed children should be left alone and al- 
lowed to work out their own problem. 
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WHAT IF THE FOOD IS GOOD, 


well cooked, and carefully selected,—it is 
just as necessary that it be served with sani- 
tarily clean china, glass, and silverware. 





VWvandolle 


7 Sanitary Cleaner Cleanse 





exactly meets this final step in healthful 
school feeding management, for in the dish- 
washing machine, or for hand washing, it 
insures a standard of sweet, wholesome 
sanitation to table service which safeguards 


the health of the school. 


Moreover, Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner 
and Cleanser has a use in every department 
of school feeding. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 








The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Faults of the General Property Tax as an 
Exclusive Means of School Support 


The following excerpt from a letter written by 
a superintendent in a city of 8,000 inhabitants 
furnishes another strong case against the general 
property tax exclusive means of school 
support. 

“In line with our conversation here, I am in- 
closing a copy of our budget for the ensuing year. 
You will notice that our expenditures exceed our 
income by approximately $20,000. Now our ac- 
tual situation is that we have on hand in a bank, 
in escrow, enough money to care for our interest 
and bond payments for the coming year. This 
means then that we will come out just about even 
for 1928-1929, but the question is, ‘What about 
the future?” We are voting the school tax limit 
(eighteen mills) at the present time with about 
40 per cent of the tax payers (total money paid) 
paying a six mill voluntary tax. 

“This is the material that you suggested I send 
to you for discussion in your column in The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS. Don’t use our name, but solve 
our problem, if you can.” 

Such a situation might be duplicated in almost 
any state. It is evident that more money must be 
available if the present quality of schools is to be 
maintained. It is likewise plain that such funds 
can be made available only in the following ways: 
(1) by increasing the tax rights; (2) by increas- 
ing valuations; (3) by utilizing new sources of 
school support; (4) by tuition, or (5) by private 
subscription. 


as an 


Finding New Sources of Support 


Inasmuch as education is supposed to be a 
function of the public and is so supported, tuition 
and private subscription should be discarded as 
unsound methods of increasing the school monies 
in this community. Since the maximum legal 
school tax is being levied at present, an increased 
tax rate must likewise be eliminated so far as any 
immediate relief is concerned. Again, in light 
of the fact that any new sources of school revenue 
can be used only after constitutional or statutory 
action, new sources of support likewise hold no 
help for the ensuing year. 

It is the impression of one who is somewhat 
familiar with the community under discussion 
that the present valuation of property by no 
means equals the sales or true valuation. If this 
be true, it seems that for the next year the only 
possible means of increasing school support is by 
making the assessed valuation the same as the 
true or sales value. By increasing the valuation 
of property within the district and keeping the 
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tax rate up to the maximum, obviously more 
money will be available. 

The suggestion made here is one of expediency 
rather than of permanence. The state in which 
the community is located is already utilizing the 
sales tax for education. Steps should be taken 
at once to use the severance tax and the income 
tax for the support of schools. Likewise, a finan- 
cial program for the adequate support of an ex- 
panding system of education should be form- 
ulated in terms of the needs of communities over 
an extended period of time rather than on a hand 
to mouth basis. 


The Physical Education Program in 
the High-School Curriculum 


That schools to-day have a tendency to con- 
fuse physical education and athletics is the opin- 
ion of A. W. Thompson, state director of inter- 
scholastic athletics for Michigan. A program 
calling itself physical education that upon analy- 
sis is found to contain only competitive athletics 
is really furnishing less than a third of the sub- 
ject matter it should and is reaching even a 
smaller proportion of the student body in most 
caSes. 

An ample time allotment for physical education 
in the curriculum would include: (1) instruction 
in health in such a way as to set up health habits 
sufficiently strong to be valuable during and in 
after school life; (2) provision of health service 
for all pupils through physical examination, daily 
inspection, parental notification as to defects dis- 
covered and follow-up work by school or county 
nurses and doctors; (3) participation in a 
rounded program of physical activity working 
to a normal development from a physical and 
recreational standpoint, included in which would 
be a broad program of competitive games graded 
to the ability of the competitors and stressing per- 
sonal training in desirable attitudes. 

However, for those schools that are devoting a 
major portion of their time to competitive in- 
terschool athletics, Mr. Thompson points out that 
the value of any athletic program is determined 
by the actual figures as to the number of pupils 
reached by the program and the physical and 
mental effect of that program upon these pupils. 
In too many cases is the value of the athletic 
program judged by the number of games won or 
lost. Rather it should be judged according to the 
contribution it makes to pupils in the way of 
health, citizenship, vocational training, ethical 
character, fundamental processes, worthy use of 
leisure time and worthy home membership.” 
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FLOORS 


he same tough 
resilient material 


STEDMAN 


REINFORCED RUBBER, a 
scientifically prepared rubber, tough, 
resilient, and impervious. 

RUBBER reinforced to resist the 
wear and scuffle of impetuous feet. 
Cotton fibre, fine as a spider's web, 
practically invisible, is kneaded into the 
rubber compound. These minute fila- 
ments reinforce and strengthen the ma- 
terial, retard crystallization, and insure 
lasting resilience. The surface is smooth 
but not slippery, sanitary and easily 
cleaned. 

These qualities, which have made Sted- 
man Reinforced Rubber Tile the preferred 
flooring, are now available for table and 
desk tops. This material does not chip 
or dent; stains are easily removed with a 
damp cloth. Surface is warm and ideal for 
writing, and non-glaring to the eyes. 

So now we offer some- as 


thing new—a complete top for 





school desks. It comes in standard sizes, 
and is easily cemented over wood or metal 
surfaces. 

Here is a new saving — old desks made 
new again. Write for free booklets 
showing this and other accessories ; describ- 
ing our floor and expert service. 

STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 

SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


STEDMAN RUBBER TILE 


Invisible Fibre “aad Pe gives lasting Wear 


eauty 
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Allied Organizations Meet With 
N. E. A. in Cleveland 


meetings, there were many other interesting 
sessions held in Cleveland during the week 
of February 24 to 28. 

At the meeting of the department of rural 
education, William McKinley Robinson, West- 
ern State Teachers College, presided. An 
interesting and instructive paper was presented 
by Prof. C. C. McCracken, Ohio State University, 
on “Experimentation in Rural Schools Under 
University Supervision.” The university of the 
state should extend its service to all agencies 
within the state, according to Professor Mc- 
Cracken, and this applies particularly in the field 
of education, since the students coming to the 
university must be supplied by the schools of 
elementary and secondary grade. If these boys 
and girls are not suitably prepared the work 
within the university must ultimately suffer. 


B, ects the Department of Superintendence 


Country Schools Need to Be Improved 


A. C. Burton, State Normal School and Teach- 
ers College, Bowling Green, Ky., stated that 
for four generations the county superintendency 
has been a job, more often than otherwise a 
political job. He said that the betterment of 
many of the conditions in the country schools is 
the most important need of the biggest business 
in the world. To hold the office, he said, one 
should be sufficiently educated in general and 
trained for the work to challenge the respect and 
confidence of every teacher and patron. “Like 
the teachers who work for him the superintend- 
ent must be willing to stand or fall by the amount 
of measurable progress he can make,” Professor 
Burton stated. 

Kate V. Wofford, county superintendent of 
schools, Laurens, S. C., stated that the county 
superintendent of schools of 1929 faces a vastly 
different world from the one faced by a rural 
leader fifty years ago. “To-day the superintend- 
ent must have expert advice in the multiplicity of 
problems facing him,” she said. “The rural sur- 
vey furnishes this advice,” Miss Wofford said, 


“and for the last twenty years the rural schools 
of America have been undergoing tremendous 
changes. Consolidation of effort in education has 
become important and is much more significant 
than consolidations in other fields.” 

Etta O. Christensen, director of rural educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Winona, Minn., de- 
clared that one year is too short a time to make 
the necessary preparation for teaching in rural 
schools. Two years, according to Miss Christen- 
sen, should be the minimum period for this hard- 
est of all teaching jobs. 

At the Hotel Winton, the department of sec- 
ondary-school principals opened their meeting on 
Monday afternoon and continued through until 
Thursday morning. 

J. Stevens Kadesch, head master, Medford High 
School, Medford, Mass., presided. 

Jesse H. Newlon, professor of education and 
director, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, stated at this meeting that super- 
vision is due for an overhauling, and that under 
the present system it is suffering from three 
great handicaps: a widespread use of close su- 
pervision ; the confusion ag to the need, functions 
and methods of supervision and an undue em- 
phasis on the learning of: subject matter to the 
exclusion of other values. In the opinion of 
Doctor Newlon, the organization of supervision 
by subjects is inherently a bad practice because 
it makes difficult changes in curriculum and 
method. 


Curriculum Revision Needed 


Henry Harap, associate professor of education, 
Western Reserve University, stated that the 
high school is lagging behind in curriculum re- 
vision, and that if the revision is carried out with 
the fearlessness and honesty that characterized 
the elementary movement, we should expect an 
astounding change in the character of secondary 
education. 

J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, 
stated that year after year the universities have 
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| Five Advantages of the Spencer Cleaning Syst m 


The Spencer Central Cleaning System is endorsed by leading 
architects and educators because of its distinct advantages 
over any other methods. The principal features are as follows: 
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1 


Higher standards of cleanliness. The cen- 
tral system is the only method which removes 
all dirt and dust from the room. 

With light tools, and inlet valves spaced con- 
veniently in every room, the time required to 
clean the building is reduced. All moving 





parts are located in the basement and designed 
for long life service without repairs. 


2 


Saves Decorations. Because there is no dust, 
the need for frequent washing of walls, furni- 
ture, etc., is not necessary. This saves on 
painting and redecorating costs. 





3 


Chalk Dust Removed. Special tools are pro- 
vided for cleaning the chalk trays and erasers 
daily, thus removing one of the chief sources 
of dust before it can spread. 


4 


Miscellaneous Cleaning. Rugs and door- 
mats are easily and thoroughly cleaned. Dust 
is removed from the boiler room floor and the 
furnace tubes are easily cleaned, often saving 
enough coal to pay for the operation of the 
system. 
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5 


Economical. The Spencer 
, System is economical to 


operate. 









Send for this New Booklet 


If you are interested in school design or management, we will gladly send you a 
copy of our new book “Modern Cleaning Methods for Modern Schools.” It con- 
tains twenty-four pages of information and illustrations of more than a hundred 
modern schools. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


«| CLEANING 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT&| CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
GD 33054 
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reported that freshmen complain particularly of 
the lack of specific training in matters of study. 
He stated that in Michigan they were urging that 
every high school adopt some sort of definite plan 
of study. “In view of the helpful material now 
available in books and bulletins, there is little 
excuse for a school’s failing to work out a plan 
for training pupils in habits of study,” he said. 

Harold A. Ferguson, principal, Montclair High 
School, Montclair, N. J., claims that educational 
guidance as a definite school policy has come as 
a result of the increased and complex secondary- 
school enrollment. “The time has come,” he said, 
“when schools must not only prevent repeated 
failure of pupils, but must also give adequate 
and timely warning to homes if there is doubt 
about the attainment of stated objectives.” 

Bertram C. Richardson, head master, East 
Boston High School, says that in Boston the 
supervision of instruction in senior high schools 
is a cooperative enterprise in which both the su- 
pervisor and the teachers share the responsibility 
for improved instruction. 


Business Education Discussed 


“A New Conception of Commercial Education” 
was the subject of a talk given by Paul S. Lomax, 
professor of commercial education, New York 
University. Professor Lomax stated that to con- 
fine students of business education only to the 
acquirement of a knowledge and a skillful use of 
the various techniques is not enough. The students 
should be taught to understand and appreciate the 
advantages and limitations of these techniques in 
the great civilization building task that the social 
institution of business should play in its varied, 
complex and primary relationships with the other 
social institutions. 

Patrick T. Campbell, head master, Public 
Latin School, Boston, delivered the report of the 
committee on the observance of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of American secondary educa- 
tion. The committee recommended that a perma- 
nent committee be appointed by the president of 
this association to formulate plans for a fitting 
observance of this anniversary that will occur 
in 1930. 

H. H. Ryan, associate professor of secondary 
education, University of Michigan, declared that 
the school must provide for a close personal study 
of all the individual children. He said we are 
now in.an age in which humanity will permit a 


child to be a child. If all of us are ready to keep 
in mind the difference between a high standard 
and a narrow standard, then the omens are all 
favorable to a consideration of individual differ- 
ences as a factor in schooling. 

E. H. Fishback, principal, Junior High School, 
Anderson, Ind., said that it takes boys and girls 
at the beginning of their age of dreaming and 
planning for the future and by means of elective 
offerings, helps them to realize the satisfaction 
that comes from the release of energy in the 
solution of those problems in life that make a 
personal appeal. 

George E. Myers, professor of vocational edu- 
cation and guidance, University of Michigan, as- 
serted that the junior high school is responsible 
for developing in its pupils a respect for all voca- 
tions and an appreciation of the importance of 
them all to human welfare and progress. 

Francis T. Spaulding, assistant professor of 
education, Harvard University, stated that the 
consideration of the senior high school’s needs 
leads to the conclusion that the junior high school 
cannot fairly seek complete freedom from re- 
striction, and that the senior high school may 
justly demand that the junior high school fulfill 
in measurable terms its own agreed-upon func- 
tions, with respect especially to training in fun- 
damental operations, survey and try-out and 
guidance toward further work. 


Vocational Education Arouses Interest 


The department of vocational education opened 
its meeting on Monday and continued through- 
out Wednesday. A welcome to Cleveland was 
given by Howard C. Briggs, director, voca- 
tional and practical arts, Cleveland Art Schouls. 
He stated that in the Cleveland Trade School 
there are more than 1,000 apprentices enrolled 
and that due to the cooperation of the chamber 
of commerce, the various trade unions, the auto- 
mobile manufacturers’ and dealers’ associations 
and other associations, the school had come into 
being. He cordially invited those present to visit 
any of the Cleveland schools. 

James Killius, director of vocational education, 
Johnstown, Pa., stated that a good manual arts 
program rests upon more significant educational 
damental operations, survey and try-out and 
experience necessary for further training in spe- 
cific occupations. He said that the most notice- 
able change in manual arts in this decade has 
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A FILM LESSON ON HOT AIR HEATING 























ever before have pupils had 
the benefits whtch EASTMAN Classroom 


LL of the familiar instruments 
of education—verbal explanations, 
text-books, maps, charts, stall pectures 
—ave as important today as ever. 
But now there 1s a NEW teaching aid 
—a unique addition to modern class- 
room practice—EAasTMAN CLASss- 
ROOM FILMs. 


“LEALELESCEREAAE SALES 


These specially prepared motion pictures do not supplant 

but supplement—other teaching devices. They fit cur- 
rent school curricula, and they fit the mental capacities of 
the pupils for whose instruction they are intended. They 
aid in clarifying the topic being taught and in fixing it in 


Films now GLUE waves 


pupils’ minds. They afford a wealth of new impressions and 
visual experiences which children have never had before 
and which only Eastman Classroom Films can give now. 

Asa result, children taught with the aid of these films 
outdistance those taught without them. The use of 
Eastman Classroom Films raises standings, eliminates many 
failures, and reduces the cost of education. 

Everyone associated with any phase of teaching should 
be familiar with this new and highly helpful classroom 
agency. Write for your copy of the illustrated booklet, 
‘‘The Story of Eastman Classroom Films.’’ 


EasTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc 
Subsidiary of 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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been the widening scope and the natural develop- 
ment by individual projects. 

D. W. Castle, director of vocational education, 
Joliet, Ill., said that a part-time department of- 
fers an opportunity to the fourteen to sixteen- 
year group of employed boys and girls to con- 
tinue their education. 

George Gregory, supervisor of industrial edu- 
eation, Duluth, Minn., said, “The chief aim of 
our junior high schools is educational and voca- 
tional guidance through try-out courses. In the 
senior high school three aims are kept in mind: 
first, general education; second, to give such 
training as will help boys prepare for trade en- 
trance; third, preparation for college. 

An interesting program was given under the 
direction of Arthur B. Moehlman, University of 
Michigan, by the American Education Research 
Association. Several sessions were held but much 
of the meeting was given over to discussion of 
pertinent subjects. J. R. McGaughy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, stated that the 
major obstacle of scientific schedule making is 
now found in the state laws that make equal pay 
for men and women mandatory. He went on to 
say that we will not achieve salary schedules 
that are economically and scientifically sound 
until we learn to conduct salary campaigns on 
some basis other than demanding special privi- 
leges for our profession. 

Harl R. Douglass, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, said that the universi- 
ties have always furnished the leadership for the 
development of scientific methods of thinking and 
investigation in education as well as in physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, economics and _ all 
branches of science, but they have been slow to 
apply such methods to problems of how instruc- 
tion in universities may be most effectively and 
economically carried on. 





Extensive Building Program 
at Princeton 


Progress is being made toward the construction of five 
new buildings on the campus of Princeton University, 
representing an estimated total expense of $3,100,000. 
The starting of work on the McCarter Theater recently 
has brought the number of buildings in the process of 
construction to three, while two others are being designed 
for future construction. 

Work on the theater was made possible largely through 
a, gift of $250,000 from Thomas N. McCarter, Newark, 


N. J., an alumnus. The Triangle Club of the university 
and a number of other subscribers contributed the bal- 
ance of the amount necessary for this building. 

Another building, which is nearing completion, is the 
$1,500,000 chemistry building. Classes have already been 
held there, but official dedication of the structure will not 
take place until Spring. The other building under con- 
struction is the Joline-1903 dormitory. Work here has 
just started. The building when completed will house 
164 students. 

The two buildings for which plans are now being made 
are the Fine Memorial Mathematics Hall, to cost about 
$400,000 and a $300,000 addition to McCosh Hall. 





U.S. Commissioner Cooper Speaks at 


North Central Ass’n Conference 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held 
in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 12 to 15. There 
was an attendance of between 500 and 600 educators in- 
terested in colleges and secondary schools. 

The constitution of the association provides for three 
standing committees called commissions, as follows: com- 
mission on institutions of higher education, commission on 
secondary schools and commission on unit courses and 
curricula. The first two days of the meeting were de- 
voted entirely to meetings of these commissions and the 
open sessions of the convention were held March 14 and 
15, when the presiding officer at all sessions was Prin- 
cipal W. I. Early, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., the president of the association. 

The program on Thursday afternoon was in charge of 
the commission on unit courses and curricula, the chair- 
man of which is Thomas M. Deam, assistant superintend- 
ent, Joliet Township High School and Junior College, 
Joliet, Ill. The first paper was given by Milo H. Stuart, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, who outlined 
six plans for encouraging and recognizing exceptional 
teachers. Mr. Stuart put forward the suggestion that 
the commission might be authorized to organize an aux- 
iliary commission to study the work of exceptional 
teachers and take steps to develop in the association some 
means of encouraging and recognizing them. 

The second paper was given by Principal Will French, 
Lincoln, Neb., whose subject was “What Place Shall Ob- 
servation of Teaching and Participation in Teaching 
Have in the Training of High-School Teachers?” Follow- 
ing Principal French, Prof. L. W. Webb, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, presented the committee’s report on 
qualitative and quantitative standards for use in the re- 
organization of secondary-school curricula. The concluding 
paper was by Dean John E. Stout, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, who spoke on “The Point of View in the 
Development and Interpretation of Standards for Use in 
the Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula.” 

A business meeting concluded the session, when the 
reports of the executive committee and of the treasurer 
were presented and appointments to committees were 
made. 
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Latest Improvements 


in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


backed by 38 years of specialized experience 


Many important new features have 
been developed for PeerVent Heating 
and Ventilating Units during the past 
several months. In fact, all of the im- 
portant features — radiator, motor, 
fans, and controls — have been im- 
proved. These improvements, made 
by the pioneer manufacturers of 
Heating and Ventilating Units, should 
have your careful consideration. 


Adjustable motors are now standard 
equipment on PeerVent Units. Once 
set, these motors run at constant 
speed, to deliver the exact c.f.m. ca- 
pacity required. 

PeerVent Units can now be equipped 
with the PeerTherm Control as an in- 
tegral part of the Unit. This device 
controls the fresh-air damper. 


Catalog N-3 on request. 


Peerless Units built fifteen years ago are still 
in service and giving perfect satisfaction 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATING Co., INC. 


718-34 Crescent Ave. - 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





PEERVYENT 





HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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In the evening the banquet was held in the North Ball 
Room and addresses were given by Principal Early and 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, New York City. Following the banquet a meet- 
ing of the executive committee was held. 

Friday morning’s program was in charge of the com- 
mission on institutions of higher education. The report 
of this committee was given by George F. Zook, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio, and this was followed by an 
address by George Norlin, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 

On Friday afternoon the main feature of interest was 
an address by Dr. William J. Cooper, Washington, D. C., 
who was. recently appointed United States Commissioner 
of Education. Doctor Cooper called attention to the 
amazing popularization of high schools and colleges that 
has come about in the past decade, as evidenced by the 
rapidly increasing number of pupils in high schools and 
colleges. Remarkable agreement, he said, is noted be- 
tween the views of college professors and high-school 
administrators on educational issues. Speaking on the 
problem of articulation, Doctor Cooper said that efforts 
are being made to meet new demands arising out of 
changed conditions of life and called attention to the 
tendency to raise standards. Much experimentation is 
going on in secondary schools, he said, and different meth- 
ods of teaching are being tried as well as new forms of 
extra-curricular activities. There is growing dissatisfac- 
tion with standardized requirements and efforts should 
be made to encourage forward movements. In conclu- 
sion Doctor Cooper emphasized the need to train children 
for citizenship and the proper use of leisure. 

Other speakers at the Friday afternoon session were: 
Prof. C. C. Brown, University of Colorado; E. L. Miller, 
Detroit; Principal W. E. McVey, Harvey High School 
and Junior College, Harvey, Ill., and Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago. 


School for Handicapped Children 
Is Given to Des Moines 


The D. W. Smouse Opportunity School, especially de- 
designed and equipped for crippled children and those 
otherwise handicapped, is to be built at Des Moines, Iowa, 
within the next year, as the result of the generosity of 
Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Smouse, Los Angeles, Calif. Doctor 
and Mrs. Smouse, residents of Des Moines for thirty- 
seven years, have provided $250,000 for the new school, 
which will accommodate 300 pupils. Construction will 
start July 15. 

The structure will be finished in face brick with white 
stone trim. It will be two stories high with a department 
on the roof for open air classrooms and sun baths. One 
of the special features will be the installation of stair- 
ways, ramps and an elevator. 

On the first floor will be a sight saving classroom, a 
sewing room, a cooking room, a lunch room and kitchen, 
two workshops for manual training, three classrooms for 
crippled children, a hydrotherapeutic tank, a massage 
room and an administration unit which will include prin- 





cipal’s office, waiting room, doctors’ examination room 
and nurses’ quarters. The second floor will provide space 
for two classrooms for the hard of hearing, one for 
speech defectives, one sight conservation room, one art 
room, one commercial education room and the combined 
gymnasium and auditorium, with lockers and showers. 

J. W. Studebaker is the director of the educational sys- 
tem of Des Moines of which the new school will be a part. 


Secondary Education Board Holds 
Its Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the Secondary Education 
Board was held at the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., Febru- 
ary 7, at which the activities of the board were discussed, 
accomplishments of the year since the last annual meet- 
ing were reviewed and a program was outlined for the 
coming year. The affairs of the board are under the 
immediate direction of its executive committee of which 
Dean F. J. V. Hancox, Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., is chairman. The office of the board is 
temporarily at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., under the 
direction of O. F. Shepard, executive secretary. 

The Secondary Education Board is an organization of 
independent schools and is national in scope, Mr. Shepard 
points out. Its membership of 107 schools includes sev- 
eral in the Far West, others in the Middle West, the 
South, Central and New England states. Boys’ schools, 
girls’ schools and coeducational schools of both the board- 
ing and country day type are included. The wide mem- 
bership is a fortunate circumstance in helping to bring 
about closer affiliations of educational interests and a 
greater understanding of sectional problems. The board 
makes every effort to keep its member schools informed 
of all progressive movements within other member schools, 
and to conduct such services, inquiries and researches as 
its membership may request. 

The present work of the board falls into three divi- 
sions: examinations, information and research. 

The examination program was formulated to untangle 
the difficulties experienced by the elementary schools in 
preparing their pupils to meet the varying entrance re- 
quirements and examinations for admission to the second- 
ary schools. The result of this effort was the establishment 
of a board, representative of both kinds of schools, which 
should set up minimum requirements for admission to 
the secondary schools and which should also provide 
examinations upon these requirements. The examinations 
in each subject were to be formulated by a committee of 
teachers from both the elementary and secondary schools. 
This plan has worked with unqualified success. The 
examinations cover the ground in English, Latin, French 
and mathematics up to the point where the examinations 
of the college entrance examination board begin. 

The information service is handled by a bureau of 
information. This bureau, in response to requests from 
schools and individuals, has accumulated considerable 
information upon various problems and from time to 
time has issued to the member schools mimeographed re- 
ports or reprints from their report in the magazine, 
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Armstrong’s Floors Graded 
in College Tests 
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(Above) This Armstrong's Handmade Marble Inlaid, Design 
No. 80, gives quietness and color to the students’ lounge room, 
This striking pattern in black, brown, and cream marble has a 
36-inch repeat. It is an unusally effective floor for large areas. 


So new $2,000,000 St. 
Mary’s College installs 
16,500 square yards of 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 





(Below) It’s easy to keep this 
leum assures warmth, foot- floor, a brown and cream mar- 
comfort, and permanence: an- bled Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
other St. Mary’s dining-room. clean and bright in the students’ 

Inset Jaspé No. J-14. dining-room, at St. Mary’s. 


(Left) Here Armstrong’s Lino- 





*CNTUDENTS are given tests 
F S to determine their fitness. 
% Why not select modern floors 
for our new college buildings 
in the same way?” The logic of 
this appealed to the Purchas- 
ing Board, reponsible for the 
buildings of the new $2,000,000 
St. Mary’s College at Morago, 
California. And it met with 
the entire approval of John J. 
Donovan, architect. 

So various brands of lino- 
leum floors, including Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum, were grilled 
j in strenuous laboratory tests. Not 

sanitation alone—not maintenance 


Permanent, too. Sanitary. Spot- 
proof and stain-proof. Easy to clean. 
Interested? Write to our School 


—Brown Battleship Linoleum. In 
the students’ lounge room—the 


alone—nor comfort—quietness— 
durability—appearance—but every 
single quality essential in floors for 
schools and colleges was considered. 
Perhaps that’s why Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors ranked first! 
Now, as you walk through 
beautiful St. Mary’s College, you 
find Armstrong Floors in all of its 


chapel—the private dining-rooms 
the students’ dining-room—the 
fountain room—and elsewhere. 
Beautiful? Of course! And beauty 
combining the other essential floor 
qualities. Quiet, warm, and resilient. 


Service Department for our 
new 48-page book, “Endur- 
ing Floors of Good Taste.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, 


Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 
for schools and colleges 


PRINTED ~ ARABESQ ~ ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 


4 


buildings. Handmade Marble In- 
laid designs—Embossed Tile effects 
—various colors in Jaspé Linoleum 


PLAIN ~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED ~ JASPE ~ 
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Independent Education. Also, in the cases of individual 
schools, it has undertaken to collect special information 
requested by the schools, compiled the results and has 
sent back to the schools special reports. 

The research service, an important phase of the 
board’s activities, is at present undertaking a fundamental 
study of the secondary-school curriculum as it exists in 
the independent schools, with the purpose of suggesting 
changes that will meet many of the common problems. 
The guiding idea is first to set up the ideal principles 
that a curriculum should subserve and then, working 
from present conditions, to revamp the curriculum as 
far towards the ideal as practical considerations make 
expedient. 

There is the problem of guiding the superior student 
into fields of study which will constantly challenge his 
interest and ability; of providing him with material that 
will contribute to his education, primarily, rather than 
keeping him tied to the slower pupils who must be 
drilled exclusively for college examinations. There is the 
obverse problem of guiding the academically inferior, but 
mayhap worth while pupil, into fields of study more suit- 
able to him than the college preparatory work he may 
have at first set out to do. The introduction of music 
and art as subjects suitable for admission to the best 
colleges, in the cases of pupils so gifted, is being given 
earnest study. The making of science and history truly 
continuous, unified fields of study instead of the piece- 
meal offerings so generally found, is engaging the atten- 
tion of capable committees. 

Schools that enter the board are not under obligation 
to accept or participate in any particular activity of the 
board. At their pleasure they make use of the examina- 
tion program for admission or promotion purposes, take 
part in or contribute to the information or research func- 
tions or they may merely lend the encouragement of their 
support. For the most part the board is loyally sup- 
ported by its member schools. 


New Book Makes Arithmetic Study 
Both Practical and Fascinating 


Among the recent textbooks of more than passing no- 
tice are the Modern Life Arithmetics published by the 
Macmillan Company. The arithmetics are published in a 
three-book edition and in a six-book edition, Book One 
of the three-book edition being for use in the third and 
fourth grades, Book Two for the fifth and sixth grades, 
and Book Three for the seventh and eighth grades. 

The authors of this new series, Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
professor of education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, and Thomas Theodore Goff, professor of mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis., have made 
practical application of the principles contained in the 
book and have made it of greater interest to the pupils 
than the ordinary arithmetic textbook. All of the books 
are well illustrated. Colored pictures are used in several 
instances. 

Some of the outstanding features of the series are spe- 
cial vocabulary drills, the high degree of socialization of 
the material, a self-diagnostic and also self-teaching series 


of chapter and semester reviews, generous use of new 
testing procedure and the development of new material 
around applied life situations instead of abstract hypoth- 
eses. In the upper grades, the problems of transpor- 
tation and communication along with taxes and invest- 
ments are presented through situations that appear in 
life. The books are complete and should make the sub- 
ject of arithmetic a fascinating and valuable study for 
children. 





Offer Course in Cinematography 


at California University 


Through the efforts of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, Hollywood, Calif., a course in cinema- 
tography has been included in the curriculum of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The course includes the 
study of the photoplay as an art form and as a social in- 
stitution, and the object of the course is to develop it as 
such, according to an article in a recent issue of School 
and Society. 

Among the specific topics to be covered in the course 
are the study of the early history of the photoplay, the 
scientific foundation, its growth and development, the si- 
lent photoplay, the modern photoplay with sound and 
voice, the story, the actor’s art, pictorial beauty, princi- 
ples of criticism, social utility of the photoplay, its rela- 
tion to the esthetic culture of the world and the future of 
the photoplay. 

The work of the students will include observation and 
comment on current photoplays, and lectures will be de- 
livered by means of sound-reproducing machines The 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Cinematography will be 
conferred upon students completing the course. 


Interest in Recreation Grows in an 
Increasing Number of States 


Thirty-five states, representing 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation, now have physical and health education legislation 
and twenty states representing 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion have laws, manuals and state directors of physical 
education, according to the annual report of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 

Adults throughout the United States are giving an in- 
creased amount of their spare time to dramatics, says the 
report One thousand requests for advice and aid in this 
field were received by the association in November alone. 
As one illustration of the rural interest in and talent for 
acting, the report cites the success of a group of mail car- 
riers, housewives, store keepers and teachers of Redfield 
Grange, Oswego County, N. Y., who won first place for 
their presentation of the play, “Day by Day,” by Paul 
Green, in a state contest at Cornell University. To serve 
the demand for training in games and music in rural dis- 
tricts, the association conducted institutes for 3,596 farm 
men and women, country ministers, teachers and home 
demonstration agents in twenty-one states last year. 

Nearly 15,000 contributors in 982 communities made 
possible the nationwide service of the agsociation. 
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21 doors, each 3 x 20 feel, 

separate this 63 foot open- 

ing between auditorium and 

stage-gymnasium in the 

Roosevelt School, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
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These doors can be quickly, 
quietly, smoothly opened 
and closed by a ten-year old 
child, thanks to FoldeR-Way 
and R-W engineering. 














FOLDER-WAY 


High wide and handsome folding partitions- 





“*Quality leaves | 
its imprint 





The beauty and smooth opera- 
tion of R-W Compound Key 
Veneered doors are lasting. 
Sagging, warping, swelling, 
shrinking, are practically elim- 
inated by tongue and groove 
method of applying veneer. 
These famous doors are now 
made exclusively and sold only 
by R-W for FoldeR-Way 
partitions, 


or all types of partition door in- 

stallations. No matter how high 

or wide the opening may be, standardize 

on R-W equipment and be sure of con- 
tinuous trouble-free performance. 


R-W FoldeR-Way partition equipment 
folds and slides large doors to either side 
..- smoothly, quietly and with the least 
effort. Engineered to save space and meet 
every architectural need. 





5. 


Feel free to consult the R-W engineere- 
ing staff at any time regarding any door- 
way problem. No door is too large or too 
small for R-W Service. Send today for 
illustrated Catalog No. 43. 


ish or dull black. 
a 

ichards-Wilcox 0. 
“A Hanever for any Door that Slides. 


. AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . . . ~ Chicago 


Specially designed 
bottom roller for 
FoldeR-Way doors, 


beautiful brass fin- 
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CLYDE WILLIS is the newly appointed superintendent of 
the Novinger, Mo., succeeding 
C. L. 


consolidated schools at 


GARRISON, resigned. 


A. W. Myers, principal, Camden High School, Camden, 
N. Y., has resigned his position there in order to accept 
the principalship of a Buffalo high school. 


EDWARD HUNTINGTON DUTCHER, principal, East Orange 
High School, East Orange, N. J., succumbed to an at- 
tack of heart disease. He had served the East Orange 
High School for thirty-eight years. 


Dr. J. L. MEADER has been installed as president of 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., succeeding ELIza 
KELLAS, the first president of the college. 


WILLIAM C. GRAHAM, principal, Wilkinsburg High 
School, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has been elected to succeed the 
late WILLIAM H. MARTIN as superintendent of the Wil- 
kinsburg schools. 


F. H. BARBEE, formerly assistant superintendent of 
schools, St. Joseph, Mo., has been elected superintendent, 
to succeed DAvip W. HOPKINS, who has been elected to 
Congress from the fourth district. 


Dr. FREDERICK C. HICKS, president University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, has retired after a period of 
nine years in that office. 


JuLius J. BLIss, superintendent of schools, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, for the last twelve years, died at his home on 
February 4. 


JAMES G. WILKINSON, whose death is announced, was 
principal of the Roosevelt School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


J. NELSON Mow.Ls, formerly principal, Bellevue High 
School, Bellevue, Pa., has been appointed superintendent 
of schools there, to succeed J. FREEMAN Guy, who has 
accepted the appointment as associate superintendent in 
Pittsburgh. EDWIN N. SCHENKEL has been appointed to 
the high-school principalship. 


J. B. Montux has been appointed superintendent of all 
California Harbor district schools, succeeding VIERLING 
KERSEY, now state superintendent of schools in California. 


Ray W. SMITH, supervising principal of the schools in 
Clinton, N. Y., has resigned to accept a position in an- 
other field of work. 


D. A. MCNEILL resigned his position as superintendent 
of schools, Talladega County, Ala., to accept the superin- 
tendency of the state schools for the deaf and dumb. 
E. A. McBRIDE, principal, Talladega High School, has 
succeeded to the county appointment. 


THE REVERAND HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN, headmaster, 
Bridgman School, Shirley, Mass., died on March 13. Mr. 
BRIDGMAN was sixty-eight years old. He was for many 
years editor of the Congregationalist. 


GENERAL WILLIAM H. CocKE has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, 
because of ill health. 


H. L. Comer, formerly school superintendent at 
Ocheyedan, Ia., has accepted a government appointment 
in the Philippine Islands, where he will have charge of 
agricultural instruction in thirty schools throughout the 
provinces. 


IsAAc O. WINSLOw, for fifteen years superintendent of 
schools at Providence, R. I., has been named superintend- 
ent emeritus. He will remain in charge of the schools 
until his successor is chosen. 


JOHN M. KERWIN, principal of Public School No. 32, 
Jersey City, N. J., has received the appointment as prin- 
cipal of the Henry Snyder Junior High School there. He 
succeeds the late Dr. JAMES T. MACKEY. 


CARL V. WARREN, principal of the Geneseo High School, 
Geneseo, N. Y., has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Skaneateles, N. Y. The appointment becomes 
effective next September. His successor at Geneseo will 
be FRANK O’DONNELL, now a teacher in the Stockton 
High School, Stockton, N. Y. 


HENRY SHAFFER has been chosen to succeed HOMER R. 
FEWELL as supervising principal of the schools at Man- 
teca, Calif. Mr. FEWELL has held that office for the last 
eight years. 


Dr. WILLIAM A. MILLIS, president, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Ind., for the last twenty-one years, has re- 
signed his office and will take up residence in Crawfords- 
ville where he was once superintendent of schools. 


BOWMAN F. STOCKWELL has been appointed to the 
presidency of Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Ayres. 
Mr. STOCKWELL graduated from Boston University in 
1925. 


WILLIAM R. Warp has been selected to succeed 
ARTHUR J. PRICE as president of Port Arthur College, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN A. LEJEUNE, former command- 
ant, United States Marine Corps, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va., to be effective July 1. 


FRED E. SMITH has been named to head the schools of 
Windsor, Conn. Mr. SMITH was deputy state superin- 
tendent of South Dakota prior to his acceptance of the 
superintendency of the Windsor schools. 


Dr. WALTER P. STEINHAEUSER, president of the Le 
Master Institute, a junior college in Asbury Park, N. J., 
at a recent meeting of the board of trustees was re- 
elected for another term of five years. 


B. F. WHITE has received the appointment as super- 
intendent of schools at Lyons, Kan., to succeed C. A. 
YEOMANS, resigned. 


W. S. Brent has been elected superintendent of schools 
in Lancaster and Northumberland counties, Virginia, in 
which office he has been serving as temporary appointee 
since the death of Dr. F. W. Lewis, superintendent. 


HERMAN RICHTER has resigned as principal of the high 
school at Bridgewater, Mass., and LESTER LANE has been 
appointed to succeed him in that office. 
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Electrically Operated 


FLOOR 
MACHINES 
















Model “A” 


13” Dia. Brushes 


Model “B” 


11” Dia. Brushes 


No matter what 
kinds of floors you 
have — the Hild 
Floor Machine will 
clean and maintain 
them, easily, quickly 
and thoroughly. It 


scrubs — applies 
Model “C’”’ wax —polishes wax 
15” Dia. Brushes and sandpapers. 


Thorough Work 41! the weight of the 


machine used rests upon 
the revolving brush in operation, which permits all work to 
be done thoroughly in the shortest possible time; in fact. 
two to ten times faster than by hand methods. 


Guaranteed The Hild Floor Machine is guar- 


anteed for one year from date 
of sale against any defects in materials and workmanship. 


5 Days Free Trial 


Hild Floor Machine Company 
108 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Announcing 


A fourteen-inch globe so 
durable and light in weight 
the smallest children may 
handle it easily and safely. 
It is no heavier than a bas- 
ketball. 


A perfect medium for vis- 
ualizations in chalk. Chalk 
marks and dirt are re- 
moved with a damp cloth. 
Shaded continents with is- 
lands, principal lakes and 
coast-lines vividly printed 
on black constitute a com- 
plete but simplified’ back- 
ground. 


GARRIGLOBE 


Complete with standard, per- 
manent box, and colored chalk 


a $7.50 
Plain GARRIGLOBE without 
WEE si vekied'sau ceuenee $7.00 


(Suggested for classes in 
mathematics and astronomy) 


Descriptive literature on request 


GARRIGUE COLLAPSIBLE 
GLOBE CORPORATION 


83 Washington Place New York, N. Y. 
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Championship Contests Abolished 
in New York State 


All state athletic championship tournaments have been 
abolished by action of the central committee of the New 
York State Public High-School Athletic Association, which 
determines and administers eligibility rules and has con- 
ducted state athletic tournaments. 

The decision of the committee to abolish state cham- 
pionships is in recognition of the facts that emphasis has 
shifted from training the few for athletic championships 
to educating all for more effective lives, that champion- 
ships tend to concentrate the activities and attention of 
both pupils and school authorities on the few who least 
need such an education, that they tend to introduce other 
unfortunate results and that the best reason for cham- 
pionships has now passed. It was pointed out that the 
ideals that championship tournaments were intended to 
promote are now almost universally understood and be- 
cause a comprehensive physical education program is 
being planned which will do for all the pupils in each 
school what the tournaments had attempted to do for 
the few. 

There is now being prepared a new organization, di- 
viding the state into eight districts and providing for 
more local autonomy than heretofore and for pupil par- 
ticipation in all phases of school athletics. Copies of the 
proposed organization have been sent to all high-school 
principals for their advice as to future action. 


To Move Toledo University 
to a New Site 


The business of moving a college has been found to be 
a difficult task at Toledo, Ohio, where arrangements are 
being made to move Toledo University to a site apart 
from its old location. According to the Ohio Teacher, 
voters of Toledo last November authorized the issuing of 
$2,850,000 worth of bonds for the new university to take 
the place of the old one which was overcrowded. There 
was no possibility of expansion on the old site, so a new 
location was found and work will start on the new build- 
ings in the near future. The old site will be retained by 
the city as a park and golf course. 


Public Speaking Department 
Endowed by Mrs. Depew 


A department of public speaking has been endowed at 
George Washington University by Mrs. Chauncey M. De- 
pew, who has given an income of $120,000, which is to be 


provided in perpetuity. The department will include 
courses especially designed for members of Congress, at- 
tachés of the Department of State, and other government 
officials, in memory of her noted husband. 

An article in the Journal of Education explains that the 
department is to be developed in connection with the new 
school of government established at the university last 


Fall under the terms of a $1,000,000 endowment given by 
the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite of the Southern 
Jurisdiction. The gift donated by Mrs. Depew will amount 
to about $6,000 per year. 


Mexican Government Appropriates 
Funds for School Books 


The Department of Public Education of Mexico has 
appropriated funds amounting to about $75,000 to be 
used in the purchase of books for rural and primary 
schools throughout the republic this year. In addition 
to this, $5,000 has been set aside for the purchase of 
other school materials. This action was the result of 
recent investigations which revealed that in some parts 
of the country as many as four or five pupils were 
studying from one book. 


Work Started on Advanced 
Industrial Schools at Dearborn 


Thomas A. Edison Institute of Technology is the name 
chosen for the new industrial school for advanced work 
being constructed as a part of the Ford Museum, Dear- 
born, Mich., according to an announcement in the Journal 
of Education. The buildings, it is expected, will be com- 
pleted within two years. This will be an addition to the 
Ford trade schools at Highland Park and Fordson. Of the 
seventeen buildings in the new group, five of them are to 
be devoted to home industries, agriculture, manufacturing 
industries and transportation. 


New Units Planned at Notre Dame 
University 


The first step in the expansion program at Notre Dame 
University, which will be the construction of a new $350,- 
000 law school, is being planned jointly by officials of the 
university and the lay board. Other units for which 
plans are being drawn include a new stadium, a com- 
merce building and an engineering building. An offer 
to pay for the commerce building has been received from 
a prominent Chicagoan, but announcement of the cost of 
the building and the donor’s name has not been made. 


Germany Extends Exchange Courtesy 
to American Students 


The student exchange arrangement, which has been 
granted by Germany to students from England and 
France, has been extended by the German Students’ Asso- 
ciation and the German Academic Institute for Study 
Trips in Berlin to American students visiting in Ger- 
many. This arrangement provides free room and board 
to the visiting students during their stay in Germany. 
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Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practical use- 
fulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. Easier heating. 
Better ventilation. Permanence. 

All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school houses. 
And the only other way you can secure them—including fire- 
safety—is in a masonry structure. 

ere are times and places for masonry buildings. But there 
are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is not necessary 
and very inadvisable. Before you add schoolroom facilities, learn 
all about Ambler advantages. 
on request, 


Asbestos Buildings Company—Dep’t N 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 
FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


The informative catalog is yours 


ASBESTOS 
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in Every School 
Laboratory 








There is a Need for the 
FISHER BURNER 








= FISHER BURNER 
saves time in perform- 
ing a heating operation 
and does so on a small 
gas consumption—it is 
sold at $2.00 which is 


$1.50 less than other 
high-temperature burn- 
ers. 


A nickel grid prevents 
back-flashing—a pack- 
ing gland around the 
needle, prevents leaks— 
no iron or steel is used, 
therefore it cannot rust. 

Ask for a _ Fisher 
burner on 10 days trial 
—you are the judge and 
need not keep it unless 
it is entirely satisfac- 
tory to you. 




















Fisher Scientific Company 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents for Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Biology 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
In Canada, Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd., 898 St. James St., Montreal 








716 ST. PAUL ST. 


STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he 
is discussing. He may dwell on any par- 
ticular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balop- 
ticon. Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, postcards or 
the specimen itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


BAUSCH&LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














or Satisfactory 
Wood Floors 


laid over concrete 


HE .Bul! 
Dog 
Floor Clip 
at work— 
lower cost 
—faster 
work — 
sounder and 
level floors 
—ELIM- 
INATES 
DRY ROT. 
25,000,000 


Gratis now in use. 





Complete cost data, 
samples, specifications and Securely anchors wood floors 
other pertinent information Ver concrete. “Put the Bull 
gladly furnished. Address D°® on your pay roll. 


THE BULL DOG FLOOR CLIP COMPANY 
108 North First Avenue Winterset, Iowa 
1§ Warehouse Stocks 185 Distributors 


BULL DOG Floor Clips 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 
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Scenery 














Ca od | 
1\ WSs fe Asbestos curtains, 


SCS 


SSS | | Velour curtains 


q 





and 





Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


More American Schools use the Apsco “GIANT” Twenty years of experience if 
Model—for pencils of various sizes—than any equipping High Schools has 
other Pencil Sharpener. Its price is low—its life placed us in a position to know 
is long—its service is great. | the particular requirements for 

The “GIANT” has the same clean cutting, non- your stage. 
scraping UNDERCUT CUTTERS as all the other 
APSCO Models—These are the favorites. Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Chicago - Giant - Dexter - Dandy - Marvel - Junior - Wizard 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer Twin City Scenic Company 


Catalog on Request 2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., Chicago, Ill. 






































Laboratory and Library Furniture 
The Quality of Materials Coupled with Modern Designs and 


Skilled Workmanship Assure Satisfactory Performance When 
Your School Is Peterson Equipped. 


L-5060. READING TABLE of Im- 
Proved construction assuring absolute 
rigldity—legs equipped with cast brass 
sockets. 








939 STUDENT'S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry cAn re -_ < SOP 
and Agriculture) desireable when limited space will not permit separate a 
of Charmand 


laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. Ce Nefinement 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library 
Furniture 
OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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e New “9QQO” Series 
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( | “HE 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent repre- 
sents a distinct achievement in the field 
of unit heater and ventilator engineering. 


Note how easily che filter 


It is equipped with the Buckeye Sectional 
Copper Tube Radiator, which is not 
harmed by repeated freezing. 


In conjunction with any approved stand- 
ard temperature control system, the 900 
Series Unit cannot freeze. A stat located 
in the Unit acting independently of the 
room thermostat protects the radiator 
against freezing by allowing the necessary 
amount of steam into the radiator inter- 
mittently, at intervals determined by the 
outlet temperature of the unit itself, even 





may be removed for cleaning though the room is up to the desired 


temperature and the room thermostat 
therefore, having closed the steam supply 
valves. 


Even though the steam supply should 


Aisle projection has been reduced to nine and for any reason fail and the radiator freeze, 
one-half inches. The unit is only thirty-four you have the assurance that freezing does 
inches high which allows installation under not harm the Buckeye Sectional Copper 
practically all windows without obstructing the Tube Radiator. 


light. (See the cross section view on following page) 


, ; . + 
This unit has the capacity to perform its full OlZPS 
heating duty, in severe sub-zero weather, and ‘ OF2 
yet not overheat in mild weather. reguest 





Main Office 
& Factory 


— 

ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLORADO 
DETROIT, MICH 


Nin wcltidieitiiied: as Yes, send me 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. BULLETIN 124 


HEMPSTEAD, L.I., N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
















400 Dublin Ave. 


2 The Buckeye Blower Company 
Columbus, Ohio 400 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — . “ann ta 
SEATTLE, WASH. Describing the “900” Series Unit 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
TOLEDO, OHIO Name 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Address _ 








CANADIAN OFFICE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The “900” Series Buckeye Heatovent 


This cross section view gives a clear idea of the simplicity of design and sturdiness of construction 
of the 900 Series Unit which is the result of many years experience in designing and building heat- 
ing and ventilating units for school rooms, offices, churches, laboratories and banking rooms. 


While its handsome appearance and the accessibility to all parts are features to be considered, its 


real pre-eminence rests upon its outstandingly superior performance under severe conditions. 


A very important feature, one which is very convenient and 
which also results in a very appreciable saving in fuel is the fact 
that any 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent can be changed from a 
non-recirculating to a recirculating unit and vice-versa by merely 
operating the combination intake and recirculation damper. 





Dampers may be arranged to operate either manually at each 
unit, or automatically by any standard automatic temperature 
control system from remote control point. 








Air Delivery: 600 to 1500 cu. feet per minute. 


Height: Only 34 inches----which permits 
installation under practically any window 
without cutting off light. 


Depth: Only 9} inches when recessed - - less 
aisle projection than the average 3 column 
iron radiator. 


Width: 26 to 60 inches, varying with 
capacity. 


~ 


. anil - Sry . oo 
THE BUCKEGS MER COMPANY 

Main Office A Ja tii, Ses Columbus, | 
& Factory Ohio 






Be Sales and Service Offices —————— oe) 


ATLANTA DENVER MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
BALTIMORE DETROIT NEW YORK CITY SYRACUSE 
BOSTON GRAND RAPIDS NEWARK TOLEDO 
BUFFALO HEMPSTEAD, L.I. PHILADELPHIA YOUNGSTOWN 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH IN CANADA 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO, 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY ONTARIO 
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Built-in Strength 
for School Abuse 


0) CHOOL aarchitects, builders, and school 
boards everywhere know and appreciate the 
great amount of abuse toilet and dressing com- 
partments in schools receive. School children are 
not only careless with such equipment--often they 
are wilfully destructive. Quite naturally the door 
bears the brunt of this kicking, pushing and shov- 
ing at recess and after school. Only equipment 
that is designed to withstand the worst mistreat- 
ment possible will give satisfaction. 


We1STEEL compartment doors are fabricated 
from copper bearing sheet steel, electrically welded 
into a substantial unit. The four corner joints of 
the mitered stiles and rails are electrically welded 
by an exclusive process. We employ a unique 
reenforcement at each door corner, so that the 
corners, instead of being the weakest are actually 
the strongest part of the unit. These joints are 
then finished flush and smooth, insuring a pleas- 
ing appearance. 


These extra construction features make 
WeiSTEEL equipment the most economical equip- 
ment you can buy. We shall be glad to tell you 
of a school installation near you for you to see. 
No obligation, of course. Write us today . . . 


Henry Weis Mec. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 


EISTEEL 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 








— 
— J 




















. make hens NAFETY lines 


with an Anchor Fence 


SCHOOL or community cannot dis- 

charge its obligation to children by 
simply pointing out the danger of running 
off the playground. Only by providing pos- 
itive protection can relief from responsibil- 
ity be obtained. 


Children must stay on the playground 
where the boundary is marked by a neat 
and strong Anchor Playground Fence .. . 
a friendly barrier, standing ever-vigilant, 
ready to turn back scampering feet from 
the dangerous roadway. 


Phone the Anchor Fencing Specialist near 
you—have him show you the reasons for the 
exceptionally long life of an Anchor Fence. 
Have your playground properly enclosed. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 

Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, i &3 

Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis: 
San Francisco; grain 


Representatives in principal cities. msult *phone directory. 


wANC HOR Fences 































































GUARANTEED PRODU 


TRADE MARK 


Ideal for Reflooring 


ASBESTONE Plastic 
solves the problem of reflooring, econom- 
It may be easily 
laid over either old or new underfloors of 






Magnesia Flooring 


ically and permanently. 


wood or concrete, making a beautiful, dur- 
able surface that is fireproof, hygienic and 
easy to the tread. 

The resilient and noiseless features of 
ASBESTONE also make it unsurpassed 
for schools, churches, hospitals and other 
institutions. 


send you samples 
literature? 


May we ( 
and descriptive 


FRANKLYN R.,. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


304 Madison St. 


Established 1906 


Waukegan, Illinois 
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FOR SPRING SPORTS 


Order Now— 
SAFE 


WAYNE 


STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTAND— 


Move it to your football field next fall 


Maximum value for money invested. Easy 
to erect, longest life, minimum fire hazard. 
Recognized by school authorities as the 
most satisfactory portable stand made. 


Prompt shipment any number of seats. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Wayne, Penna. 


Representatives in:— 


Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indianapolis; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; and Kansas City. 





























It requires no mag:e to change an old schoo] 
floor into a new one. We are doing it constantly 
and although the transformation is magical it is 
very simply done. First, you select one of our 
flooring materials—Terrazzo Type, Travertine 
Terrazzo, or Plastic Magnesia. 

experienced floor experts to your 


Second, we send our 


building. They install the floor . . . spread it just like 
plaster over your existing wood or concrete floors. The job 
is done quickly . . . our material fills the holes and worn 
portions and sets into a smooth, level, sanitary, attractive 
floor. You have saved the old floor’s removal cost . 
have paid a reasonable price for the new floor and com- 
pletely eliminated all future painting, varnishing, covering, 
polishing, etc. 
Mail coupon for further particulars. 
The Marbleloid Co., 241 W. 34th St., New York 

“Terrazzo Type,” ‘Travertine Terrazzo,” ‘“Marbleized Rubber Tile’’ 
and ‘‘Plastic Magnesia’’ Floorings; also Eastern agents for ‘“Tile-Tex 


resilient floor tile, 






















Marbteitvid Flooring? 


purr 
ey, ee ot 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
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ee FOR 
© dead aud Gymnasium 
Hard Maple Flooring Ranks First” 


. . » William B. Ittner, Architect 


Public money must be used wisely . . . especially 
in school building. More and more, architects, 
school boards and superintendents are coming to 
realize the wisdom of flooring with the one flooring 
material that combines warmth, resiliency and 
comfort with the qualities of lasting wear . 
Northern Hard Maple is the answer. 


Recommendations from all parts of the nation 
bear testimony to this increasing acceptance of 
Hard Maple as the superior flooring for schools. 
Chief among these is the following from William 
B. Ittner, St. Louis, Missouri, widely recognized as 
an outstanding school architect of the country: 


“Hard Maple flooring for the class room and 
gymnasium ranks first in our opinion as a wear- 
ing surface... the grain is dense and the wood 
takes ona splendid finish and resists wear. School 
seats can be secured in place and will stay, owing 
to the holding power of screws in Maple. 





Public School. Greenhetd, Obve “We are still using Maple flooring after more 
than a quarter of a century’s experience with it, 
which is the best recommendation we can offer.” 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, remarkably 
tough-fibred and tough-grained. It will not siiver 
or splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet and the moving 
of equipment only make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out-wears stone! 


In addition, Maple, because of its permanent 
smoothness, is easy to clean and keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and germ-laden 
dirt to collect. And it permits quick, simple, 
permanent anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have been guided by 
these facts in selecting flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, gymnasiums, 
assembly halls. Consult your architect abour 
Northern Hard Maple. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion have contributed many thousands of dollars and 

— a ae ee 2 years of work to standardize and improve the manu- 
Grade School, Batile Creek, Michigan facture and grade uniformity of Northern Maple, Beech 

















and Birch Flooring. 

M J - . : : 

~ APLE FL os IN COLOR -— Bvy a new special staining process—the Marietta The following manufacturers only are licensed to use 
urphy Finishing Svstem — Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a on dh eee Trad rk MFMA: 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows 2 as Saws . 

FARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK eo cee, pe men — 
SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL Flanner Company : Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster- ee ec Co Mellen, Wis. 
J : ‘ . ” . , Holt Hardw: Sompany Oconto, Wis. 
MapLe FLroorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION indiana Flooring Company (Mill at Reed City, Mich.) New York, N. Y. 
=( Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. ; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
a Branch Fiestas 2 | . Chicago, Ill. 
& Lumber Company G . Mieb. 
sgood « Blodgett Mig. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
The letters M® MS on Maple. Beech or Birch flooring signify that the flooring is standardized and guar- Omgo Wood Dish Corporation Tupper Lake, nT 
anteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette. Wis. 
which economically conserve these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your MA F x ber C G 4 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use pnd oo we ag ode 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Company Menominee, Mich. 


. 
Flo or with Ma i ciate 
you with your flooring problems . . . Write us. 





A NEW KIND OF CRUISE 


Directed by Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 


Danish-American Educator 


If you want to combine a wonderful summer vacation 
with broad educational experiences, join the ALL EDUCA- 
TIONAL CRUISE TO SCANDINAVIA... . Every com- 
fort ... Every luxury . . . Your own private steamship. 


Visit DENMARK .. STOCKHOLM .. GOTHA CANAL .. 
GOTHENBURG .. OSLO .. MALMO .. 


From the cozy homelike living-rooms to comfortable state- 
rooms, nothing is lacking on shipboard—delicious food— 
special entertainments—educational lectures by famous men 
—music by famous college bands. 


All Denmark bids you welcome. You will visit places 
tourist eyes have never seen. Unlimited taxi service in 
Copenhagen without cost to you, as well as unlimited trans- 
portation in luxurious automobiles throughout the Danish 
mainland and on all Danish state railways. 


The cultural and educational life of Denmark is open to 
you. Board and room without charge at the magnificent 
Chateau Lerchenborg, second only to Versailles. Admis- 
sion to International Convention and Progressive Schools 
at Elsinore. International Convention for International 
Exchange of Boys. Unique Fourth of July celebrations at 
Rebild Park in Aalborg ... Schools . . . People’s Colleges 
. Museums . . . Cooperative Markets... 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY AND RECEIVE 
FREE BROCHURE DESCRIBING THIS UNPARAL- 
LELED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AT MOD- 
ERATE COST. 


Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 
Room 206-H 

248 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Dr. Knudsen: 
Without obligation to me, please send full details and illus- 
trated brochure on All-Educational Cruise. 











“‘Boundary Lines’’~ 
tells how to beau- 
tify and protect 
property. Ask for 
copy. 





Investigate! Page 
Fabric available in 
Copperweld non- 
rusting wire — no 
painting — reduced 
upkeep — lifetime 
service. 
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Jeachers Know the Strain of Gel SS! 









= a 
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It’s the last hour of the 
school day that brings the 
greatest nerve strain. It 
is then that tired, uncom- 
fortable, ‘restless children pay less attention to 
studies—get into trouble and cause teachers most 
worry. | 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers, by equip- 
ping with National Seats of Comfort with the 
famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Relieves “‘Last Hour Strain”’ 


In National Desks, 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when 
writing—working space is 
more than doubled—no 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- _ No. 101 
sitions that bring on “last Top. "Standards finished in durable, 
hour uneasiness.” When process ‘finish,’ both in’ a soft ‘brown 
writing the arm is sup- “™” 
ported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test Leads to National 





1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of school 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 








































Is this service 
worth One Cent? 


T? raise and lower 45 ash cans costs 

, exactly one cent for current on one 

4 installation, and in another building 78 cans 

h are handled for one cent. These figures were 
the result of tests conducted by engineers 
of the Sprague Electric Works to demon- 
strate the operating economy of the G&G 
Model D Electric Hoist illustrated. This 
is one of the salient reasons why 1758 
schools in 44 states now use G&G ash re- 
moval equipment. 








! Another reason is absolute safety—and 
this is vital to the school. Note how side- 
walk opening is fully protected. No chance 
here for accidents and law suits. 


Write for illustrated catalog. Let us co- 
operate with you and recommend the model 
(electric or hand-power) best suited to 
your needs. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


523 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Solve the Problems of 


© 
Proper Light and Ventilation The School 
with 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 3# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. 3# Send 
THE IDEAL WINDOW EQUIPMENT FOR us your next order, large or small, and 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 



























Soften the Feet ae Control 
Sun’s Glare 1 ¥ — the Light A c: M Cl & C 
BLINDS * 1d Cc urg Oo. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 






















Give Draftless Ventilation 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 
















































Grades Go Up 


Kewaunee Desks are handy for students—that’s why students of physics and chemis- 
try using them, have better grades. Faucets are right where they are needed—gas con- 
nections are always handy—drains are conveniently placed—drawers slide smoothly—doors 
never stick—ample space for students’ apparatus and supplies—hardware and plumbing, neat 
and attractive—all desks are beautifully finished—there’s room for the feet —toes do not 
bump against the bottom. In every way Kewaunee Desks are designed for the convenience 
| and comfort of the students. 

Thousands of schools throughout the United States are equipped with Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture because it best fits the 
students’ needs. It is endorsed by leading 
Educational authorities in every state of 
the Union. If your school needs new Labora- 
tory Furniture or is considering starting a 
new laboratory, without cost, our engineer- 
ing department will be glad to help you. 
Write direct to the factory at Kewaunee for 




























full details. Eat 
Cor Chemical Desk No. 851 
° a 
No. 851. 12x4x3 ft. high. Built of solid, selected 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS oak. Top of birch. In it are embodied all the 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. essential features of more elaborate and expensive 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. desks. The general arrangement of drawers, plumb- 
Chicago Office: New York Office ing, etc., follows closely along the lines that have 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue proved most serviceable. It accommodates sixteen 





Offices in Principal Cities students, working in sections of eight. 
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| School Shades 


Perfect protection from the 
sun’s glare yet with a soft 
glow of light all over the room. 


ATHEY SHADES 


without being touched by the 
hand may instantly be adjusted 
to shade only that part of the 
window on which the sun is 
shining. 


This adjustment usually allows 
a large portion of the upper 
part of the window to admit 
soft daylight or fresh air. 


The sunlight on the shade also 
sends diffused light all over the 
room. 


ATHEY Shades can be fur- 
nished light tight in non-trans- 
lucent material to darken any 
room for motion pictures. 


Write for full particulars. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6144 West 65th St. Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Regd. 





€ 
Playing Safe 
School children play safe when they 
drill and play FIRE on 


The Potter Tubular a. Escape’ 


“Designed Especially foriihonts Be 


Four Schools in 
Nebraska alone had 
fires. The pupils 


P 
Tabular Slides. 


Hundreds in 
use in 42 
states, some 
for the past 
15 years. The 
only fire es- 
cape (with 
service rec- 
ords) ap- 
proved by the 
Underwriters’ 











wing Shows 


“Method of Operation, 


In case of a school fire why send 
children to the the center hallways 
or crowded outside stairs where panic 
causes more deaths than even fire, 
when they would be safe from either 
by coasting away from fire and 
smoke down a 


Potter Tubular Slide 


Interesting book on request 
POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
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Montreal and Toronto Laboratories. 1861 Conway Bldg. CHICAGO 
) ee dit OBE! 
“+h | “7 } Pi ; 
ee oe 
“e “ ey) B Bae 
All- A merican! rf 
...at Ann Arbor ; ; 


INTO the laundry, out again 
—immaculately washed, per- 
fectly ironed; “same-day” 
service—that’s the story of the 
weekly wash at the University 
of Michigan. For Michigan 
“U” has its own “all-Ameri- 
can” laundry! 


The famous Universit 
at Ann Ar 


You can readily understand how prompt laundry 
service enables the university to operate with far 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 





y of Michigan, 
or 


A VIEW of the laundry, a money- 
saving, dependable department 
planned, installed and equipped by 
The American Laundry Machinery 
Company. 

less linens. Probably you can 
also estimate the dollars-and- 
cents economies. So, wouldn't 
it seem rather good business 
for you to have your laundry 
situation investigated? By en- 
gineers who have installed 


scores of school laundries? Write—ask us to have 
an “American” representative call. 


Norwood Station, 


Cincinnati, O. 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill St., 


Camden Town, 


London, N.W.1, England 





BORDERLIGHTS 


of the many types of borderlights 
predic TS by Kliegl is illustrated 
above. This model, No. 618, accommodates 
100 to 200-watt Mazda lamps; a larger size 
is made for 300 to 500-watt lamps. Fitted 
with all-metal silvered reflectors—it is fur- 
nished completely wired for independent 
control of white, red, and blue lights—with 
a splice-box for making feeder connections. 
Pipe batten with chains for hanging, and 
metal frames for gelatine color mediums, 
are also furnished. 
OTHER KLIEGL LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 
Footlights Floodlights Music Stands Control Boards 
Floor Pockets Spotlights Piano Lights Dimmers 


Wall Pockets Connectors Stereopticons Exit Signs 
Step Lights Plugging Boxes Stage iegg Color Lighting 


‘or Descriptive Literature rite 


IEGL BRO 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


TSEAT.RICAL + DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreet 
NEW YORK,NY. 
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SAMUEL 
FRENCH’S 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Include the latest and most successful 
works of the best authors. Among the new 
additions to the 1929 catalogue are: 


The Best People, Laff That Off, The Meanest Man 
in the World, New Brooms, Skinner’s Dress Suit, 
The Mystery Man, Is Zat So?, The Gossipy Sex, A 
Prince There Was, Fool’s Gold, Little Old New 
York, Wake Up, Jonathan! The Fall Guy, The 
Springboard, Tommy, and Take My Advice. 


Our new 400-page Catalogue is a cyclopedia of ref- 
erence, including descriptions of thousands of 
plays. It is indispensable to all who produce, 
read and study plays. Send for the 1929 edition. 
Free of charge. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 
THOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Archer Dental Hygiene Chair No. 2 
For Schools and Clinics 


Showing Chair in the Tilting Position 


No. 2 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Sold direct by the manufacturers 


Archer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


187 No. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 


\ 
s\) 
In the Grand 


Central Section 


wOTE, 





an] MONTCLAIR 


Tuband Shower 
‘ ‘ New York City 
3 to *5 Lexington Ave. 


bes day 49th to 50th St. 


For 2 Persons New York's newest and finest Hotel 
A 800 Rooms’ 800 Baths 
°4 to *G 
per day Radio in Every Room 














3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 


Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 


S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 








Oscar W.Richards 
iu Manager 
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Engineers 
Bidg., Univer- 
sity of South 

Carolina, 

Columbia, 

8. C. 


orem School 
Lighting Problems 


EALIZING the vital importance 
of good illumination, institutions 
today are insistent upon the scien- 


Classroom Drawing Tables Built | tific application of artificial light. 


| ° ° KAYLINE UNITS recognized for 
to Your Specifications their high efficiency have success- 
fully contributed to the perfect 
| Let us cooperate with you in designing and Sage ree —, beautification of 
° . . . . 1e nations scnools, 
building drawing tables best suited to your require- | Kayline engineers through years of 
| ments. State your specifications and we will be | experience are well equipped to solve 
| glad to quote you prices. Write for copy of | school lighting problems and offer 


| mew complete Weber Catalog for 1929. Address et ow service in classroom 
| Dept. N. S., F. Weber Co., Inc., 1220 Buttonwood 
St., Philadelphia. Branches: St. Louis, Baltimore. 


plete data on_ school . 
WEBER lighting will be sent on THE KAYLINE Co. 





Specifications and com- 


request. Samples also 
may be had test 


2 for te: 606 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
“ae purposes. Without obli- - 


: Manufacturers of Lighting 
tion, se. ; ° . . 
_Simes 1es4 ae | gation, of course Equipment Since 1895 























SEDGWIC K . 
DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


A few of the many 
“FDCG” Geared <Auto- 
matic Brake Dumb Waiter 
installations include: 


Warren G. Harding 
High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Architects: Caldwell, 
Walker & Beckwith 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


PALANAN 





This most modern School is 

protected from interroom and 

hallway noises by the use of 22 

Hamlin edge-tight and felt- — 
filled soundproof doors. Ham- hundreds of 
lin Doors are made in sizes to SCHOOLS, 
meet every condition even to HOSPITALS, 


Burlington (Vt.) Jr. H. S. 
Stevens School, Stamford, Conn. 


Woodrow Wilson H. S., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Newman School, Lakewood, N.J. 

Haven School, Evanston, III. 

Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 

Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

John Muir H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 








Ligonier (Ind.) School partitions, 19 ft. high x 60 ft. Miya A 
St. Matthew’s School, Monroe, = . ot ° 
- ae wide, between auditoriums and CHURCHES, 
— (Calif.) Grammar gymnasiums. OFFICES, 
Write for complete catalog Bie. 
and further details. , : Hamlin Sound- 
Type “FDCG” : proof doors and WRITE FOR DETAILS 


partitions are in 


Sedgwick Machine Works | modern schools TRVING HAMLIN 


all over America. 





: Write t f 
165 West 15th Street New York list. Seal p Rv Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and 
mate @ ; ; wes Bo : May be easily in- Folding Partitions 
Representatives in many Principal Cities : stalled in schools 


now built. 1501 Lincoln St. Evanston, IIl. 
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STANDARD-IZED 
BAND UNIFORMS 


CAEAN. are chosen be- PF 
FLOORS cause they are— 


at less } 1. Exceptionally durable. 
\ [Z 
expense. 





























2. Best adapted for girls 
or boys. 


3. Easily fitted to any stu- 
dent. 














© 
Let Huntington’s KO-REX 


‘ Liquid Scrub | 4. Striking in color con- 
Experience Help — ! eatiele 


Ir IS an easy task to make REX PINE 
floors gleam and shine with clean- Scrub Soap Send for samples and details, 
liness and to keep them in perfect Q stating class colors 
condition for many more years if 
you use the right cleansers on them. pres — 
Whatever type of flooring Soap EM , , 
you have, tile, marble, mosaic, lino- y rs Po 
leum, cork, rubber or magnesite, ee ‘ - p 
there is just the right scrubbing r 


compound in the Huntington line. TR STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


LABORATORIES Manufacturers 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. a 5604 Cedar Ave Cleveland. Ohio 


Huntington, Indiana 
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In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


, THE HOTEL MAJ LIK 


BROAD ST. AND GIRARD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 


hi 


only Hotel in Philadelphia with a 


subway entrance from main lobby 
MOST MODERATE RATES! 


+ a 4 Single room, running water “2 
fortwo. ... $350 


“\ Single adincagiainiail $3 
S= § 


Pre ~ <*> 6 
~~ 


HEY look so tempting that chil- 

dren invariably select these Gump- 
ert’s Gelatine Desserts. And they are 
as good as they look. Nutritious, eas- 
ily and quickly prepared, easy to digest 
—the perfect dessert for schools. Try 
them. 


Gumpert’s 
Gelatine Dessert 


A Product of S.Gumpert Co., /nc. Brooklyn, 
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Let the Children Visualize it 


with Educational Movies 












BELL & HOWELL 
Special Filmo School 
Projector, Design 57E 


With 45—50 condenser, 
250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, 
geared rewind and safety 
shutter. Priced at $205, 
including case... other 
models from $190 to $255 

















For Clear, Unflickering Pictures the New BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo School Projector 1s Recommended 


Tt absorbing interest with which chil- 
dren view movies projected on the 
schoolroom screen has won for the movie 
projector an allimportant place in modern 
school equipment. 

Any projector, however, to qualify for 
this special type of work must be designed 
accordingly. This explains the remarkable 
interest now centering around the new Bell 
€& Howell FILMO School Projector, built 
especially for class room and assembly hall 
use by Bell & Howell, for 22 years America’s 
foremost manufacturers of professional mo- 
tion picture cameras and equipment. Here 
are a few of its outstanding advantages. 


BELL & HOWELL 
STO 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. D, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London {B. & H. Co., Ltd.} ’ 


It projects pictures of matchless brilliance 
and clearness. Its wonderful nine-to-one 
mechanical movement does away completely 
with eye-tiring flicker and produces pictures 
as clear and steady as any seen in the finest 
theaters. 


It uses the compact, non-inflammable 16 
mm. film. It is quiet in action and operates 
from any light socket. It runs film forward 
or backward. For “still” projection, it stops 
instantly on any single frame without incon- 
veniencing the operator, endangering the 
film or obscuring the picture. It tilts to any 
angle —throws pictures to any height; has in- 
stantly adjustable projection lens; is rugged, 


Established 1907 


compact, light in weight, easy to carry and 
easy to store; and yet is so simple in construc- 
tion that any teacher or student with a few 
minutes’ practice can operate it. 


With B. & H. Superbrite equipment Filmo 
delivers greater illumination to the screen 
than any other 16 mm. projector made. 


Let Bell & Howell tell you 
about the wealth of Educational 
Films available to schools every- 
where —also further facts regarding 
Filmo. Send coupon for the new 
booklet, “Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 








BELL & HOWELL CO. 

Dept. D, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please mail me your booklet, ‘Filmo in Schools and Colleges,” 
and give me further information regarding Bell & Howell 
equipment for school use. 
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fkimmed SUNLIGHT 


OU wouldn’t expect your children 

to thrive on a diet of skimmed 
milk, so why furnish them “skimmed 

nlight” in the schoolroom? 


The the sunlight are a vital factor 
in th yment of children’s bodies 
and m 


Let this e schoolrooms and 
health an -will benefit. 


HELIOGLA:‘ ‘rdinary glass 
keeps them 


HELIOGLASS ; d the 
teachers, too— 
with indoor prc 


Write for inform: 
health-giving glas 
than pays for itse 
happy, healthy schc 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HE Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 

because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting, making the teacher’s work easier and 
more effective. Beside the “Monthly Test’”’ illustrated here there are 
eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 








THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
















The Fire Exit Drill | 


HE fire alarm and exit drill system is a | 
recognized necessity in all schools. 











The efficiency of a fire drill depends on 
the proper design of the system and the 
reliability of the apparatus. 





The conscientious school board will not 
look with favor upon the selection of an in- 
ferior system upon which may depend the 
lives of little children. 









Holtzer-Cabot systems are designed for 
all types of schools and provide the utmost 
in reliability. 





Detailed information sent upon request. 


The Hottzoe (bot (lectrie (@ 


BOSTON - CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE - PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT - CLEVELAND - MINNEAPOLIS - PITTSBURGH 












SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


ESTABLISHED /875 
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Many Holtzer-Cabot 

installations have 

been in continuous 

operation for over 
30 years. 

































“EBCO” STEEL 






































sanitary and attractive enclosures obtainable. 








Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash 





Many of the leading schools and colleges of the country have 
“EBCO” Steel Enclosures as well as thousands of Factories and 
Public Buildings. They are recognized as the most durable, 


Sinks, 


Write 
for 
Catalog 


The D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO., 401 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio 


for 


Toilet, Dressing 
and Shower Rooms 


In Schools 
and Stadiums 


Fire, vermin, corrosion and jack 
knives cannot harm the solid, durable 
steel of “EBCO” enclosures. The very 
best quality furniture stock, full cold 
rolled, annealed and patent leveled 
sheet steel containing the proper per- 
centage of copper to make it rust re- 
sisting is used in “EBCO” construc- 
tion. 

“EBCO” enclosures may be _ had 
with or without doors and without 
utility or vent space. They may be 
used in any arrangement of standard 
sizes and installed economically. In 
tact, “EBCO” steel enclosures are 
most economical because they are 
practically permanent—never need re- 
placement or repairing due to natural 
use. All fittings and hardware are of 
the very best—door hinges being of 
the aluminum bronze incased roller 
bearing gravity type. 

The finish is standard color—sage 
green. Other colors at additional cost. 











Drinking Fountains and Steel Partitions 
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l takes a 


WHALE 
of a seat 








to stand public toilet abuse A 


There is absolutely only one way to guard against the 
vandalism of the public. Install seats of such super- 
strength construction, that the worst treatment in the 
world cannot smash them. 

Whale-bone-ite is such a seat. Though it costs no 
more than the cheapest composition closet seat made, 
its unbreakable construction — guaranteed for the life 
of the building —immediately ends all replacement 
expense. 

ts handsome polished Whale-bone-ite surface will last 
a life-time. It is easy to clean and non-inflammable. Its 
hinge also is covered with Whale-bone-ite, giving it the 
same strong, polished surface as the seat, and making 
it non-corrosive. 

The use of Whale-bone-ite Seats is spreading to the 





THe WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat and Hinge form an unbreakable unit. 
The seat is molded around a laminated core of alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood, making it proof against warping, cracking and 
splitting. The die-cast hinge is molded integral with the seat. 





Atlanta 
Birmingham Cincinnati El Paso 


119 





guest bathrooms of fine hotels. Many new apartment 
houses are equipping all toilets with it. 


Send for free cross-section 
—see its strength yourself 


Figures show that on the average ordinary seats have 
to be replaced about every three years. If you want to 
end this needless expense, just as it already has been 
ended in more than a million public toilets in modern 
and remodelled buildings, simply install Whale-bone- 
ite Seats as fast as other seats wear out. Not only will 
the replacement expense end, but the toilets will be 
cleaner as Whale-bone-ite is easier to keep clean. With- 
out obligation send for a free Whale-bone-ite cross- 
section. Simply address Dept. G-2, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender co., 623 South Wab- 
ash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO.—Chicago 


Chicago Detroit Memphis New York Seattle — 
Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 


ton Cleveland Harrisburg Nashville Pittsburgh Tampa 
Buffalo Dallas Houston Newark Richmond Washington 
Charlotte Denver Kansas City New Haven San Antonio Montreal 


Chattanooga Des Moines Los Angeles New Orleans San Francisco Ottawa 


Toronto Havana 


(Beonswick) 
WHALE-BONE-ITE 


TOILET SEATS 
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Bheoe Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of funmaking, muscle building, health developing 
equipment—and yours will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been recog- 
nized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand the abuse 
of afterhours roughnecks. Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 

Schools, institutions, cities—the country over—which have 
equipped their playgrounds with Everwear Equipment have found 
it superior. Also more economical, because of its greater dur- 
ability. 

Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete information. Lists 
161 different models and sizes of apparatus with which to plan 
your playground. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Dept. 26 


Ever Wear 


___ PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





WT 








“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify —“INTER-TWILL” because .. . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors 
and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 


Baltimore Maryland 

















every school executive. 
It will be sent promptly, 
prepaid, upon request. 
In it you will find a 
complete line of labora- 
tory furniture, giving 
in concise terms the ex- 
act construction of each 
piece. The many illus- 
trations will convey to 
you a clear idea of the 
completed furniture as 
a large number of them 
are made from actual 
photographs . 


ATALOG “F” of lab- i) 
oratory furniture 
should be in the hands of 
= 


°"e@0° 


Welch Furniture, formerly the “Wiese” line manufactured in our factory at Manitowoc, Wisc. 


Nh CA Mark of Service | 
| Representatives in 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company |‘ 2cira! 


General Offices, Warehouse and Scientific Apparatus Factory 








Ask for 
Catalog “F” 
Address Dept. K-6 

















QUALITY 


CA Sign of Quality JELC 


SERVICE 


1516 Orleans St., 


Laboratory Furniture Factory, Seaiiense we, UU. & Ad 


UR SERVICE De- 

partment of trained 
engineers and designers 
is available, without 
charge or obligation, to 
school authorities, arch- 
itects and builders for 
making layout plans for 
various laboratories. 


Send us sketches of 
your proposed labora- 
tories and we will make 
suggested layouts for 
hie? ke as ae we 








Cities 








U. S. A. 
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(above) The floors of Spring 
Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin, are concrete rein- 
forced with STEELTEX sup- 
ported on steel joists 


(right) In this modern school 
at Batavia, N. Y., concrete 
floors supported by steel 
jOists are an important factor 
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Complies with 
architects specifications — 


water-tight concrete form, correct reinforcing” 


they say about 
STEELTEX for Floors 





RCHITECTS, engineers, and contractors 

are welcoming a new concrete floor 

method that saves materials, time, labor, 

and money, and gives a cleaner, stronger 
completed job. 

STEELTEX complies with architects’ speci- 
fications—water-tight concrete form—correct 
reinforcing. Save annoyance, time and— 
expense. Build for safety by rigidly follow- 
ing architects’ and material manufacturers’ 
specifications. 

Although sTEELTEX was announced to the 
construction industry barely a year ago it is 
already reinforcing the concrete floors of 





of construction TEELTEX 
acted as the concrete form, 
anu reinforc.s the floors 
- 
Se 
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wy 
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hundreds of buildings — hotels, apartments, 
churches, hospitals, schools, theatres, and 
office buildings. 

The pictures show the outstanding 
(left) STEELTEX for Floors isa og: . : 
combined steel reinforcing adaptability of STEELTEX but you will want 


mesh and concrete form. It 


is quickly unrolled and cut to complete information. Send for our free 


any desired length. It can be 


placed over any type of beam book, STEELTEX fo r Floors. The coupon 
or joist by means of STEELTEX 


for Floors clips or wedges brings it promptly. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


(Patan, Ses) 
3904 Union Trust Bldg. le Pittsburgh, Penna. 
The world’s largest manufacturers of welded steel fabric 





Z  STEELTEX 
= Re Fe 
~Lse2—- 
t ee = : 
aa 4 FOUR TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE 
5 i SAME PROTECTION 


(right) Placing concrete or 
STEELTEX — watertight form 
correct reinforc ing 























for plaster .. for stucco .. for floors and roofs 
(concrete and gypsum) for stone or brick facing. 





National Steel Fabric Company 

3904 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Send, without obligation, your book, “STEELTEX ~ 
for Floors.’’ ff 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Monel Metal food 
service equipment in 
VanderbiltHall,Har- 
vard Medical School, 
Boston. Installed 
by MORANDI- 
PROCTOR CO., 86 
Washington Street, 
Boston. 


HarvarRD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
—another prominent institution 


MONEL METAL EQUIPPED 


HE contribution of Monel Metal food service equip- 
ment to the successful management of cafeterias and 
lunch rooms is fully recognized by the country’s fore- 
most schools and colleges. Public school officials, 
domestic science departments, as well as many leading 





authorities on lunch room operation, agree that Monel Mond! Metal urn stand, Vanderbile Hall, 
e ° ° ° Harvard Medical School. Installed 
Metal affords the rare combination of service properties dp MesunliPeensr Co. Basen, Mase. 


now demanded by the most modern type of food service 
equipment. 

Monel Metal is sanitary, clean-looking and attractive. 
Its rust-immunity, corrosion-resistance, steel-like 
strength and chip proof surface make it economical and 
long wearing. Monel Metal provides the most perma- 
nent type of equipment available. 

Before considering plans for new food service installa- 
tions, investigate carefully the advantages of Monel 
Metal. Discuss the matter with your regular equipment 
manufacturer or write direct for more information. 


/ \ 
\ 


MONEL METAL 


Mone! Metal is a technically controlled Nicke!l.Copper alloy of high Nickel content. 
It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International 
Nickel Company. Inc The name “‘Mone!l Metal’’ is a registered trade mark, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET— 
“MODERN KITCHENS” 


MONELD 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


/.METAV.S 
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cAmerican (Cities 
BALTIMORE—The Washington Monument 
Drawing by M. Paut Rocue (Series No. 7) 
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3 Ciasiati 


isk UF CITY AFTER CITY, Duraflex-A Flooring is 
being installed in many fine new buildings be- 
cause it provides a permanent, seamless wearing 
surface that can be maintained against wear and 
damage and can be kept most economically in 
perfect condition for the life of the structure in 
which it is placed. Complete data upon request. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
Main Office and Plant 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL Citise 


DURAFLEX-A 
FLOORING 





In Baltimore —a typical Duraflex-A installation 
Tut Mutuat Lire INsuRANCcE Company BUILDING 


Parker, Thomas and Rice, Architects 
I. Henry Miller, Inc., Builders DU RAFLEX Tl LE. 


35,000 square fect of Duraflex-A Flooring 
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75th Anniversary Special 
ALL WOOL, INDIVIDUALLY TAILORED BVinwae H E s 


UNIFORMS Playground ; Apparatus 
ical a 


en eheken Homes Parks 


i) Made under our own super- 
vision in our own Daylight 
Factory. 


Coat, Trousers & 


Cape & Cap 
Blouse & Cap 
Trousers only 


Of splendid quality, fast 
color fabrics, with  inter- 
changeable capes. In any 
color combination § desired. 
Monograms at a slight addi- 
tional cost. 





Every yard of material 
Waterproofed by the famous 


“Anti-Pluie” Process. The Mitchell Whi 
just one number i 


line Send fe 
bale Mal Best -mmeli ir 


D. Klein & Bro., Inc. MITC HE LL wm MEG. 0. 


Makers of good uniforms 
e 1854 EES SE ee 


since 
715-719 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Send for Samples & Measure- 
ment Blanks. 














An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 


Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT | Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUNNING personal use. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 























Libby High School, Toledo, Ohio, typical of the modern school equipped with Mc(ray refrigerators 


Protecting the Health 
~ » v Of the Pupil 


IRST CONSIDERATION must be given 
RB: health in providing equipment for food 
service in the modern school. That is one reason 
why the McCray refrigerators are so frequently 
found in the cafeterias and domestic science 
kitchens of the modern school. 

For McCray refrigerators keep foods better, 
longer at less expense for ice or current. The 
McCray record is built on 40 years of service— 





























The New McCRAY No. 332, porcelain lined. 
Especially adapted for schools and institutions. 


years which have tested and proved the McCray 
standard of construction. 

Styles and sizes to meet every need are avail- 
able in the McCray line. In addition, McCray 
engineers will gladly cooperate in designing 
built-to-order equipment to fulfill your special 
requirements. 











Mechanical refrigeration of 


any type may be used with all i 
McCray models. No changes 
of Any Type 


are necessary, the cooling unit 
can be installed immediately. 
And the McCray standard of with the 


construction insures efficient, Mc CRAY 





economical service with either 


CAN BE USED 








ice or machine. 

The new McCray No. 332, illustrated here, with 
porcelain lining, pure corkboard insulation, fur- 
niture oak exterior, represents the highest achieve- 
ment in 40 years of fine refrigerator building. 

See the new McCray models at the salesroom 
near you, or write for catalogs and information 
regarding equipment to meet your needs exactly. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 


973 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities {See Telephone Directory} 





MECRAY REFRIGERATORS 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 

















40 Years School Experience 


For more than 40 years, the fencing of school 
grounds, athletic fields, and stadia has been an 
important part of the Stewart business. This 
experience enables us not only to supply dura- 


ble, artistic fence (iron or wire), but also to CHOOLS, Colleges and 
render a valuable service both as consultants on / ae : : 
Universities having in- 


fence problems and as erectors of fence. . . : 
firmaries and hospitals will 


sain, aman may save you money—why find a practical use for The 
, MoDERN HospiITtaAL YEAR 
The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. BOOK, 9th Edition, 1929. 
516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. This annual reference vol- 
ume, with its 900 pages, is 
the one complete guide to the 
ee problems of hospital plan- 
Chain Link Fence ning, equipment, organiza- 
a tion and purchasing. It will 
Special Iron Work serve an indispensable pur- 
pose, for it combines in one 
volume essential and de- 
tailed reference to the many 
considerations of this phase 
of school service. 











Representatives in All Principal Cities 





The price of The YEAR 
BOOK is $2.50, delivery 
free. This New Edition 
is just off the press. 
Write for a copy to-day. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING CoO. 


660 Cass Street 
Chicago, II]. 
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Senior High School, Ft. Smith, Ark. Gymnasium floored with Bloxonend. Perkins, Chatten & Hammond, Architects, 
Chicago. Bassham & Wheeler, Supervising Architects, Ft. Smith, Ark. J. W. Ramsey, Supt. Schools. 





BLOX-ON-END FLOORING 


For the Finest Schools Everywhere 


HIS new Senior High School—one of 
the finest in the South—is representa- 
tive of the type of school using Bloxonend 
Flooring. And too, the architects on this 
job are representative of the nearly 200 
“School Specialists’’ regularly specifying 


Bloxonend for gymnasiums and shops. 


Bloxonend is a bright, clean, handsome, 
end-grain flooring. It is furnished in 
built-up strips 2!4 in. thick and 8 ft. long. 
Its end-grain surface eliminates the splinter 
hazard and insures long life. This floor 
lays smooth and stays smooth. It is re- 
silient and ‘“‘fast’’ under foot and provides 
the ideal surface for calisthenics, basket 
ball, dancing and other gym activities. 


No upkeep costs. 








A Bloxonend Floored Gym in Senior High School, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


Our Booklet “School Floors” contains specifications for laying, gives details of construc- 
tion and illustrates representative installations in gymnasiums and shops. Write for a 
copy of booklet and sample of flooring. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


BLOX- 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 






-“E ND 


Lay's Smooth 
Stays Smooth 
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To the Builder 
Who Has Not Seen MarbImetal 


NUMBER of samples of the wonderful new Marbl- 
metal toilet partitions have been made and 
shown to a great number of architects and builders. 
If you have not yet seen Marblmetal one of these 
samples is now available. 


Marblmetal is the first outstanding toilet partition 
development since metal was first introduced. It 
combines all the fine advantages of both marble 
and metal with every possible refinement. 


a 


Panels and doors %" thick. Easy to keep clean. 
Thru bolted, chromium plated, gravity hardware. 





Will not absorb odors. Here is without question “ 

\ a toilet partition in a class by itself. Ask to see f 

> a Marblmetal sample. Our nearest representative 

Marblmetal hardware will be glad to show you. ‘ 

is unquestionably the 

finest hardware ever THE MILLS COMPANY | 

put on a toilet partition 2 = ; 
and is chromium plated. cA Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
Note internal shoe—an 917 Wayside Road -+-- Cleveland, Ohio 
exclusive Mills feature. REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IT POLISHES—IT WAXES 








SIZES 


Prices 
Range from 


$87.50 


to 


$950.00 


IT SCRUBS—IT SANDS 


ls a Double 


Standard 


of Cleanliness Allowable 
in American Schools? 


AN we expect from pupils, 

clean habits of person and 
of thought if we still permit in- 
sanitary and inefficient methods 
of cleaning the school buildings 
in which the children spend so 
large a part of their time? 


Well ventilated classrooms 
with walls tinted in pleasing 
tones, plenty of light and clean 
floors are bound to have an ef- 
fect upon the impressionable 
child. Children from the most 
slovenly homes will receive a 
new impulse to cleanliness in 
such an atmosphere. 


Floor cleaning methods in 
schools are important. Hand 
methods simply will not do. It 
is an established fact that clean- 
ing by hand will not get the dirt 
off an ordinary floor. What 
then can it do with a floor which 
bears the traffic of hundreds of 
feet each day—feet which are 
none too careful of where they 
walk ? 

Many of the leading educa- 
tional establishments of the 
country are enthusiastic users 
of the FINNELL Floor Ma- 
chine, for polishing, or scrub- 
bing floors. They have found 
that it meets the need. School 
superintendents and_ school 
board members everywhere 
should urge an investigation of 


the FINNELL SYSTEM so that 
floor cleaning methods in their 
schools may be placed upon a 
proper basis. 


It matters not what kind of 
floors or floor coverings may be 
used in your building, nor how 
large the building may be, nor 
how. many buildings you may 
have. All floor requirements 
can be taken care of efficiently, 
with a system adapted to meet 
your needs from the eight dif- 
ferent sizes of FINNELL Scrub- 
bers. You may scrub a large 
area such as a dining-room, as- 
sembly room, or corridor, and 
then use the same machine to 
wax and polish your gymnasium 
floor. 


A survey of your school build- 
ing or buildings entails no obli- 
gation whatever and will reveal 
definitely just what equipment 
will be most economical as well 
as most efficient. We shall be 
glad to have a FINNELL engi- 
neer call and make such a sur- 
vey. For full information ad- 
dress FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 1504 East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. Also 130 Sparks St., 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada.  Fac- 
tories, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
District offices in principal 
cities. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 



























































A typical Crane shower installation in the Weber Gymnasium, Ogden, Utah. Architect for this build- 
g, Woods & Jensen, Plumbing and Heating Contractor, T. E. Thomas Plumbing and Heating Co. 


Showers are beneficial only when 


they are dependable 


Under a steady stream of 
tempered water, muscles are 
washed free of exhaustion... 
taut nerves are gently slack- 
ened. Athletic directors real- 
ize this, and emphasize the 
shower as an essential in con- 
ditioning teams. Doctors 
know it, and recommend 
showers as a certain method 


of soothing overwrought systems . 
and of making cleanliness 


guarding health... 


more inviting. But to fulfill these ends a shower 
installation must be free from annoying mechan- 
ical imperfections. It must diffuse the water 





- 














. of safe- 


out the country, 


evenly. Itmust temper it with 
precise nicety. It must operate 
easily andcontrol the strength 
of the flow. 

Crane Co. makes 
showers. heir dependability 
is assured by the same care 
in manufacture that for 74 
years has made the Crane Co. 
name synonymous with ex- 


such 


cellence in all piping materials, valves, fittings, 
and fixtures. It is only natural then that Crane 
shower installations should be found in a con- 
vincing number of school gymnasiums through- 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in Ore Hundred and Eighty Cities 






































